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THE  ITNITY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

That  the  church  of  Go<l  has  suffered  much  from 
division  has  been  a  fact  admitted  and  deplored  by  all 
ages.  It  has  formed  one  of  the  leading  offences  in 
true  religion,  one  of  the  most  painful  subjects  of  grief 
and  anxiety  to  the  pious,  and  suggested  many  pro¬ 
jects  as  a  remedy,  which,  not  being  founded  in  tiriith 
and  righteousness,  have  usually  terminated  in  en¬ 
larging  the  evil.  A  circumstance  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  of  such  long  duration,  and  extending  so 
far  as  it  does  in  the  present  day,  when  the  endless 
number  of  Christian  sects  presents  a  frightful  mass  of 
confusion  although  they  dwell  together  in  considera¬ 
ble  peace,  must  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  pious 
with  a  doubt  whether  the  long  sought  piety  really  ex¬ 
ists.  An  attempt  to  shew,  therefore,  that  such  unity 
does  exist,  and  to  explain  in  what  it  consists,  may 
be  useful  at  once  to  encourage  and  direct  the  friends 
of  truth  in  their  expectations  and  their  efforts  relating 
to'this  important  object.  Such  an  attempt  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  essay. 

1.  The  church  of  God  is  one  in  fact,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  from  her  constitution  of  admitting  distinct,  divid¬ 
ed,  and  independent,  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
The  6rst  evidence  we  shall  offer  is  the  nature  of  the 
first  promise  given  to  faUen  man  in  the  garden  of 
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Eden.*  This  was. a  promise  of  eternal  life  through 
a  Redeemer  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  from  eter¬ 
nal  death  to  which  man  had  become  liable  by  sin,  and 
was  connected  by  ordinances  of  divine  worship  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  promised  redemption  and  a  sea!  to 
the  promise  itself.  This  we  consider  the  primary 
and  original  constitution  of  the  visible  church  in  thfe 
world.  It  has  every  mark  of  unity,  one  promise,  con¬ 
cerning  one  Redeemer,  exhibiting  “one  faith  and  one 
hope  of  the  calling”  of  saved  men,  and  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  bind  together,  in  one  society,  all  the  hu¬ 
man  family  who  should  afterwards  worship  God  up¬ 
on  the  footing  of  that  promise,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  own  institutions.  No  ingenuity,  we  apprehendj 
can  make  it  appear  that  after  the  exhibition  of  that 
promise  it  could  have  been  considered  a  lawful  at¬ 
tempt  to  setup  different  and  independent  associations 
of  the  human  family  for  the  worship  of  God.  The 
nature  of  the  glorious  object  of  worship  himself,  the 
one  and  only  true  God  subsisting  in  three  coequal 
persons,  sustaining  their  respective  offices  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  promised  redemption,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  promise,  and  of  the  redemption  it  reveal- 
eld,  must  have  perpetually  frowned  upon  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  Many  branches,  indeed,  of  the  human 
family  were  successively  rent  from  the  socie»y  thus 
constituted  ;  but  the  history  of  that  age,  brief  as  it  is, 
not  obscurely  shews  that  separations  originated  in 
.tin  and  issued  in',  wide  spread  impiety  and  violence, 
while  there  was  exhibited  in  the  righteous  descend¬ 
ants  of  Adam  through  Seth,  Enoch,  and  others,  to 
Noah,  and  a  practicable  illustration  of  the  visible 
union  of  the  faithful  adhering  to  the  original  promise 
and  worship  of  God.  The  church  was  then  one. 

The  next  evidence  we  offer  ds  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  given  to  Abraham.  -  The  gross  imagination 
that  that  covenant  related  only,  or  even  primarily,  to 
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earthly  or  temporal  enjoyments  is  scarcely  deserving 
of  notice.  While  it  did  secure  to  all  that  believed,  a 
title  to.those  temporal  comforts  to  which,  by  the  sin 
of  Adam,  all  claim  had  been  forfeited  by  the  human 
famil}^  our  Lord  teaches  us  what  it  principally  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  when  he  refutes  the 
Sadducees,and  explains  the  promise  it  contains  to  be 
a  promise  of  eternal  life,  consisting  in  the  immediate 
felicity  of  the  soul  in  the  enjoyment  oi  God  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  death  and  at  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in 
glory  at  the  last  day  and  the  apostle  Paul  when  he 
shews  that  the  token  of  that  covenant  was  “  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith  by  which  believers  are  justi¬ 
fied  and  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.”f  It  was  evidently,  therefore,  not  a  constitution 
entirely  new,  but  a  re-exhibition  of  the  first  promise, 
and  demonstrated  tlie  essential  identity  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  Enoch,  Abel,  and  Adam.  1  need  not  stay 
to  point  out  how  distinctly  the  great  feature  for  which" 
we  are  here  contending,  the  unity  of  the  church,  was 
pourtrayed  in  this  covenant.  As  it  disclosed  more 
fully  the  gracious  relation  which  Giod  sustained  to 
his  people,  as  it  made  express  provision. for  gather¬ 
ing  them  together  into  one  society,  as  it  pointed  out 
more  distinctly  the  person  of  the  ore  and  only  Re¬ 
deemer,  so  the  number  of  the  righteous,  and  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  gradually  but  rapidly  decreasing  ev¬ 
ery  where  else,  this  covenant  was  remarkable  in  its 
effect  in  holding  up  ever  after,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah,  the  visible  church  in  her  organized 
form  as  truly  and  only  one. 

The  introduction  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion-.(to  which  we  proceed  for  the  only  additional  ev¬ 
idence  we  shall  offer)  was  distinctly  marked  by  the 
entire  preservation  of  whatever  was  essential  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham.  Great  talents,  indeed,  have 
been  exerted  to  set  aside  this  all  important  fact.  But 
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tlie  apostle  Paul  conclusively  shews*  that  as  tl>e  giv¬ 
ing  of  “the  law  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  could  not  disannul  the  covenant  that  it 
should  make  the  promise  of  none  elTect/’  so  its  re¬ 
moval,  or  abrogation, could  not;  and  he  assures  believ¬ 
ers  that'  “  if  they  be  Christ’s  then  are  they  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed  and  heirs  of  the  promise.”  Upon  this 
same  foundation  then,  the  splendid  anrd  shadowy  or¬ 
dinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  being  set  aside 
by  the  appearance  of  him  who  is  their  substance,  was 
erected  the  New  Testament  dispensation  of  the  very 
same  covenant  promise  which  had  been  given  to  our 
first  parents,  and  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  to"A- 
braham,.  and  is  now  ratified  by  the  blood  of  the  great, 
perfect  and  only  atonement.  “Shiloh  was  come  and  to 
him  must  the  gathering  of  the  people  be  ;”f  whilst  the 
basis  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  preserved  through 
this  great  and  stupendous  change,  shews  conclusive¬ 
ly  the  perpetuated  unity  of  the  church.  Both  the 
doctrine  and  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
present  this  principle  in  the  strongest  and  most  splen¬ 
did  light.  “  By  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptised  into 
one  body^' — “  there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Lord  and  Father 
of  all,” — “  one  building,  fitly  framed  together,  one 
foundation,growing  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.”| 
Whatever  discussions  arose  were  too  plainly  marked 
with  sin  to  admit  the  idea  of  any  sanction  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  God,  and  whilst  different  churches  were 
ingrafted  from  various  parts  of.  the  world  into  the 
good  olive  tree,  whose  roct^  were  planted  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  local  distinction  made  no  division  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  .  There  was  every  practical  demonstration 
'  that  they  were  one..  The  Gentile  churches  suffering 
the  same  things  from  their  countrymen  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  did  from  their’s— the  charitable  communcations 

iii.  17.  29*  f  Gen.  xHx.  to.  J  t.  Cor.  xii.  18.  Epb. ii,. 
iiO-  iv.  4—6. 
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from  the  converted  heathen  to  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judea,  and  the  obedient  subjection  of  the  Gentile 
churches  to  the  “decrees”  of  the  synod  at  Jerusalem,* 
are  all  incontrovertible  demonstrations  of  a  real  and 
visible  unity  in  the  Church  of. God,  under  her  only 
and  glorious  head. 

2.  We  proceed  to  shew  in  what  that  unity  consists.  . 
That  it  does  consist  in  something  besides  the  mere  as> 
sociations  of  any  number  of  the  humanfamily,  for  the  ' 
worship  of  God,  is  evident.  The  <]aestioo  is,  what 
this  is  ?  That  the  question  is  a  weighty  one  we  are 
sensible.  But  adopting  tbe  word  of  God  as  our 
guide,  which  is  “  a  light  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  to 
our  path,”  we  hope  to  exhibit  to  the  friends  of  truth, 
a  satisfactory  reply.  We  place  this  unity  in  the  faith, 
government,  and  worship  which  God  has  revealed  and 
prescribed  to  his  church  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

1.  The  faith  of  the  church  of  God.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called  “  the  faith  of  God’s  elect,”  sonaetimes  * 
“  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness.”f— ■ 
That  there  is  a  system  ■  of  doctrine  revealed  in  the 
word  of  God  of  essential  importance  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men,  is  a  point  on  which  all  who  have  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  truth  are  agreed. .  But  in  what  this  • 
consists,  and  how  far  it  is  carried,  the  agreement  is 
not  so  full.  It  is  plain,  however,  thatthepossession 
of  this  truth  in  the  understanding,  and  in  -  the  heart, 
distinguishes  the  living  members  ofthe  body  of  Christ, 
from  the  dead  in  sin  ;  and  that  the  confession  of  this 
truth,  distinguishes  the  visible  cHurch  from  the  world 
which  lietb  in  wickedness.  “This  is  eternal  iifetbat 
they  might  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  .thou  hast  sent.”  “  The  church  of  the  living 
God  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  “Ye 
shine-as  lights  in  the  world,  hplding  forth  the  word* 
of  life.”|  Such  passages  place  io  a  strong  light  the 

*  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  Rom.  xv.  26.  Acts  xv.  and  xvi.  4.  fTitus  L 1. 

1  Tim.  vi,  S.  t  John  xvii.  3.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Phil.  ii.  15,.  10.  . 
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importance  of  this  faith,  since  it  is  through  the  medi- 
um  of  this  that  men  come  to  the  saving  knowledge, 
ot  God,  and  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  it  in 
its  purity  is  there  represented  to  be  one  great  end  of 
the  constitution  of  the  church  in  ibis  world.  To  this 
end  have  been  directed  the  numerous  symbols  of 
Christian  doctrine,  compiled  with  much  labour,  a- 
miust  much  danger,  and  often  sealed  as  “confessions 
of  faith”  in  name  and  in  fact,  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  To  this  end  have  been  devoted  the  labours 
of  Christian  writers,  who  in  various  ages  have  “con¬ 
tended  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
Such  considerations  place  in  a  very  unfavorable  light 
the  disposition  to  confine  this  faith  to  a  few  common 
topics,  on  which  all  professing  Christians  may  be 
agreed  ;  it  frustrates  by  disguising  or  laying  aside  the 
truth,  the  great  designs  of  the  church  in  the  world, 
and  is  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  limited 
nature  of  our  present  object,  will  not  allow  us  to  enu¬ 
merate  even  the  leading  principles  of  this  faith. — 
While  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  some  truths  are 
•fraore' importance  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  churchy 
and  to  the  salvation  of  men,  than  others  :  we  prefer 
the  safe  and  truly  Catholic  ground,  that  it  compre¬ 
hends  all  that  God  has  revealed  in  his  word  concern¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  government  of  the. universe,  that 
thus  the  entire  “  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  shine  unto 
us”*^ — and  that  nothing  there  revealed  is  to  be  reject¬ 
ed  without  peril.  “He  that  believeth  not  God  bath 
made  him  a  liar.”f  This  faith  is  one,  of  how  many 
parts  soever  it'  may  be  composed,  and  truth  is  but 
one'  system,  of  how  many  members  soever  it  consist. 
Hence  the  Scriptures  always  speak  of  “  the  truth,” 
and  expressly  assures  us  there  is  but  “  one  faith.” 

2..  The  government  of  the  church.  That  every  hu¬ 
man  society  must  have  a  settled  discipline,  laws  and 
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officers  for  its  government,  it  is  folly  and  madness  to 
deny.  No  Christian  can  doubt  the  necessity  of  this 
principle  in  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  God, 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably,  doubted,  that  a  matter  of 
such  indispensable  importance,  is  determined  in  that 
record  which  is  declared  to  be  the  foundation  on 
which  the  church  is  built.*  The  most  important 
practical  consequences  are  connected  with  it,  and 
express  assertions  of  Scripture  point  out  the  only 
source  from  which  correct  views  respecting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  church  are  to  be  derived.  “  Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you.”f  Whatever  plea 
that  may  be  offered  by  those  who  urge  “submission 
to  the  powers  that  be;  this  “ruZe”  can  only  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  head,  can  only 
be  regulated  in  its  nature  and  exercise  by  his  word, 
and  if  we  will  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  he 
hath  made  us  free,  should  be  scrupulously  traced  to 
its  source,  and  settled  by  his  word.  Express  asser-. 
tions  of  Scripture  point  this  out.  “  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  church  ;”J  not  left  it  to  the  inclinations 
or  devices  of  men.  The  teachers  and  officers  in  the 
church,  are  the  ascension  gifts  of  Zion’s  victorious 
Redeemer  and  the  eterpal  means  through  which  bis 
presence  dwells  in  Zion— rEphesians  iv.  10, '11.  This 
government  is  the  great  expression  of  his  kingly  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  visible  display  of  his  majesty  in  the 
.church.  “  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  forever.”||  The  ancient  church 
has  often  been  called  “a  theocracy,”  because  of  the 
supposed  more  immediate  government  of  God.  But 
they  who  are  sensible  of  the  divine  majesty  of  Jesus 
Christ,  will  perceive  that  it  is  more  strictly  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  church,  under  the  New  Testament  dispen¬ 
sation,  in  which  he  who  is  “God  with  us,”  reigns  in 
his  own  throne,  over  his  own  kingdom,  more  imme- 

*£ph.  ii.  20.  f  Heb.  xiii.  17,  1 1  Cor.  xii.  28.  |1  Luke  i.  Sp- 
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diateljr,  sensibly  and  gloriously.  ‘‘Christ  is  the  son 
over  his  own  house.”  Influenced  by  such  views, 
the  advocates  of  Presbyterian  church  government, 
have  always  appealed  to  the  law  and  the  testimony > 
as  the  only  rule  by  which  the  “church  is  subject  un¬ 
to  Christ.”  This  government  is  one  and  unaltera¬ 
ble;  and  in  its  application  and  exercise,  evidently 
consists,  in  part,  the  unity  of  the  church. 

3.  The  worship  of  God  inwhich  the  church  sol¬ 
emnly  and  collectively  adores  the  Lord  her  God  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will.  “  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband, 
the  Lord  of  hosts  is  Ins  name.”  “  He  is  thy  Lord, 
and  worship  thou  him.”  While  the  duty,  therefore, 

'  is  of  a  most  solemn  nature,  what  inexpressibly  en¬ 
hances  its  importance  is,  that  no  w’orship  as  well  as 
no  worshippers,  can  be  accepted  but  through  the- 
blood  of  the  great  sacrifice.  This  was  pointed  out  in 
the  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  ancient  victims, not . 
only  the  people,  but  “the  tabernacle  and  the  vessels 
of  the  ministry.”*  This  circumstance  points  out  not 
only  the  necessity  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  wor¬ 
shipper,  but  exactness  in  the  nature  of  the  worship.. 
Who  does  not  see  the  folly  and  profanity- of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sprinkle  the  idolatrous  altar  of  Ahaz,twith  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices,  instituted  by  the  God  of  Isra-  ■ 
el  ?  We  are  correctly  taught  that  “  the  second  com¬ 
mandment  requireth,  the-  receiving,  ebseiwing  and 
keeping,  pure  and  entire,  all  such  religious  worship 
and  ordinances,  as  God  hath  appointed  in  his  word” ' 
— and  that  it  “  forbids  the  worshipping  of  God  by 
images, .or  in  any  other  way  not  appointed  in  his 
word.”  In  evidence  and  illustration  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  truth  on  this  subject,we  should  remember, 
that  the  first  of  human  blood  which  was  shed  in  this 
w’orld,  was  evidently -shed  from  an  adherence  to  the 
purity  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
rents  which  ever  took  place  in  the  visible  church, 

*2  Kingsxvi.  10—16;  f  Heb.  ix.  19—21. 
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v/ks  effected  and  maintained  through  the  violation  of 
his  worship,  by  the  calves  which  Jeroboam  erected 
at  Dan  and  Bethel.*  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  con^ 
sidered  in  any  other  light,  than  in  its  purity,  a  dis> 
tinctive  mark  of  the  true  church,  and  an  essential 
bond  of  her  unity.  This  worship  embodied  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  revealed  will  of  the  head  of  the  church, 
is  but  one,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  prohibitions 
and  requisitions  of  his  word;  it  is  subject  to  no  change 
from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  local  transitions  of  the 
church,  into  different  parts  of  the  world.  God  is  the 
same  in  ail  places,  and  in  all  ages.  “  In  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command¬ 
ments  of  men.”  “  Go,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

In  these,  we  apprehend,  the  intelligent  Christiati 
will  perceive  the  very  existence  of  the  church. 
Where  the  faith,  government,  and  worship  which  God  • 
has  revealed  and  prescribed  in  his  word  are  all,  and 
entirely  wanting,  there  nothing  of  the  church  is  to  be 
seen.  In  proportion  as  these,  exist,  is  the  claim  t» 
the  name  of  the  true  church  of  God.  But  it  must  also 
be  seen,  that  as  in  these  consists  the  unity  of  the 
church ;  so  from  their  nature,  the  violation  of  them  is 
a  violation  of  that  unity.  To  this  source,  may  be 
traced,  springing  from  various  motives  which  have 
actuated  the  human  mind,  to  this  source  may, be  tra¬ 
ced  the  various  separations  and  divisions  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Christian  world.  Substituting  human 
dogmas,  for  die  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
impairing  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  “  faith  of 
God’s  elect” — disturbing  the  order  of  the  scriptural 
government  of  the  church,  and  introducing  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  men,  in  place  of  the  ordinance  of  God.  This 
is  not  said  for  reproach.  It  states  the  ordinary  fact. 

.  A  serious  and  impartial  view  of  those  facts,  to  wbiciv 
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we  have  referred  for  evidence  of  the  real  unity  of  the 
church,  and  the  inspired  history  connected  with  them, 
will  shew  that  such  is  the  case.  But  while  we  are 
called  to  behold  a  long  train  of  disappointed  efforts 
in  the  restoration  of  Zion  to  her  glory  and  ,  beauty — 
and  a  long  train  of  too  successful  efforts  in  her  ene¬ 
mies,  and  them  that  hate  her ;  the  friends  of  truth  in 
contemplating  the  actual  constitution  of  God’s  church, 
which  must  ultimately  prevail  over,  every  opposition, 
in  the  unity-  of  the  church,  ar>e  assured  that  that  unity 
will  yet  arrive,  and  in  the  nature  ofthatunity,are  coun¬ 
selled  to  what  points,  their-labours  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  are  to  be  directed.  The  truth,  the  law,  and  the 
worship  of  God  in  their  purity,  constitute  the  only 
grounds  of  a  permanent  union — and  it  is  when  these 
shall  be  displayed  in  their  glory,  that  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  one,  and  his  praise  one,  throughout  the 
world.  G. 


HONOUR  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  OUR  REVOLUTIONA¬ 
RY  HEROES. 

The  respectable  editor  of  the  Fieeman’s  Journaf, 
who  republished  the  following  Eulogium,  suggests 
that  the  author  had  not  probably  seen  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  poet  Campbell,  and  a  descendant  of 
Col.  Brandt,  in  Britain.  It  is  possible  he  may  not,  tho’ 
we  are  inclined  to  think  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  de¬ 
fence  set  up  by  the  son  of  the  savage  Colonel.  Nor 
'are  we  surprised  that  Campbell,  who  caricatures  the 
manners  of  our  country,  in  his  Magazine,  should  be 
willing  to  flatter  the  British  government  by  softening 
a  little  the  character  of  one  of  its  savage  officers.  But 
it  is  too  late  to  make  the  attempt.  He  was  the  “  mon- 
siter  Brandt”  after  all.  We  add  the  following  anee- 
'  dote  of  him.  Major  Wood,  of  Orange  county,  (N. 
Y.)  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Minisink, 
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because  Brandt,  from  an  accidental  sign,  mistook  him 
for  a  Free  Mason.  On  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
when  the  “  monster”  was  about  to  tie  him,  he  remon¬ 
strated,  said  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  promised  not 
to  escape.  He  was  not  tied,  but  laid  between  two 
Indians,  and  told  that  should  he  attempt  to  escape'he 
should  be  tomahawked.  The  blanket  on  which  he 
lay  took  hre  in  the  night  and  he  dare  not  move,  lest 
the  tomahawk  might  sink  into  his  head,  until  the  hre 
reached  his  feet,  when  he  kicked  it  out.  It  was 
Brandt’s  blanket.  Brandt  treated  him  very  harshly 
ever  after,  and  when  Major-  Wood  asked  him  the  rea¬ 
son,  he  replied,  “  D — n  you,  you  burnt  my  blanket.” 
Major  Wood  was  for  many  years  after  the  peace  a 
resident  of  Orange  county,  and  one  of  its  most  re¬ 
spectable  citizens.  After  all  this  will  any  one  say 

Brandt  was  not  a  savage — at  least  half  blooded  ? 

« 

Funeral  Eiilogium  delivered  at  the  Interment  of  the 
Bones  of  those  tvho  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Minisink. 

Who  has  read  without  disgust  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Darwin*  that  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead 
should  be  violated  to  furnish  manure  for  the  fields  ? 
It  is  the  common,  had  there  never  been  such  men  as 
Darwin,  I  should  say  the  universal,  sentiment  of  hu¬ 
manity,  that  our  mortal  remains  should  be  disposed 
of  with  respectful  funeral  rites.  This  sentiment  gath¬ 
ers  strength  with  the  progress  of  civilization  add  re- 
hoement.  Egypt,  the  most  learned  and  polished  of 
all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  east,  enrbalmed,  at  great 
expense,  the  bodies  of  her  dead,  and  deposited  them 
in  structures  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  mausoleum's,  the  repositories  of  the 
dead,  were  the  proudest  monuments  of  Babylon,  of 
Greece,,  and  of  Rome. 

’  It  is  a  sentiment  sanctioned  and  consecrated  by  the 
Bible.  Abrahftm  purchased  the  cave  with  the  field 


*  Phytologia. . 
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of  Machpelah,'  “  to  bury  the  dead  out  of  his  sight.”. 
The  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  at  the  command  of 
Joseph,  “was  embalmed  and  put  in  acofiin  in  Egypt,” 
and,  by  his  own  command,  conveyed  to  the  promis¬ 
ed  land,  and  interred  in  the  burying  place  of  his  fa¬ 
thers.  Joseph’s  bones,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
after  his  decease,  were  carried,  in  the  long  procession 
of  forty  years,  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  Shechem.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  disas- 
terous  battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  the  bones  of  Saul,  and 
Jrjnathan  his  son,  were  brought  up  from  Jabesh  Gil¬ 
ead  to  Zelah,  sixty  miles,  ana  deposited  in  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  Kish  his  father;  David,  the  gre?test  and  the 
best  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  superintending  the  splen¬ 
did  procession. 

The  funeral  obsequies,  with  which  the  remains  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  honoured  by  the  monarch  of 
Israel,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  which  we 
are  assembled  to  solemnize  this  day.  The  cltoiee 
men  of  Israel  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  heathen,  who 
were  victorious  in  battle ;  and  those  who  survived, 
long  after,  did  honour  to  the  bones  of  the  valiant  men 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  upon  the  high  places  of  the- 
field  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Forty-three  years  ago  this  day,  and  at  this  very’ 
hour  of  the  day,  the  brave  men,  whose  bones  are  en¬ 
closed  is  these  coffins,  were  not  only  hazarding,  but 
sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  protection  of  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  homes,  and  their  country.  You 
have  before  you,  fellow-citi.zens,  the  remains  of  some 
of  those  heroes  w'hose  blood  paid  the  price  of  our 
freedom  and  independence ;  for  they  fell  in  battle  at 
that  period,  when  this  nation,  through  perils  the  most 
tremendous,  was  struggling  into  existence — at  a  time 
when  an  old  and  gigantic  monarchy,  in  the  true  spi¬ 
rit  of  despotic  power,  was  putting  forth  all  her  ener¬ 
gies  to  hold  us  io  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  destroy  for-' 
ever  the  cause  Of  liberty,  at  the  moment  of  its  dawn 
On  the  New  World.  But  I  do  not  now  recount  the 
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deeds  of  valour,  nor  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  which 
were  made  the  means  of  procuring  for  oui  country  all 
those  blessings  which  she  now  enjoys  in  such  pi^olu- 
sion.  Oil  this  topic  a  thousand  longues  were  elo-  ^ 
qiienl  on  the  late  anniversary  of  our  independence. 

Nor  do  1  now  call  your  attention  to  the  benign  provi- 
dtniial  administration  of  ‘‘  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,”  whose  arm  wrought  lor  us  deliverance, 
though  an  ample  theme  that  well  deserves  to  occu¬ 
py  more  of  the  public  attention,  and  to  awaken  more  i 
gratitude  in  the  celebration  of  our  great  national  fes- 
liva). 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  policy  of  our  enemy  in 
managing  lier  most  unjust  and  unnatural  warlare 
against  us  which  merits  s|)ecial  notice,  as  immedi- 
aleiv  conn(3cicd  with  llie  disasterous  event  over  which 
we  are  now  called  to  mourn — 1  mean  liie  more  than 
inhuman  employment  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping,,.  •  *  . 
knife  of  the  savages  to  butcher  our  peaceful  ciiiz<ms— 

A  policy  which  stains  forever  tlie  pride  of  British 
glory.  In  ancient  times,  w  hen  war  was  waged  against  ] 

any  nation,  hoary  age,  women  and  children,  were 
equally  the  objects  of  its  destructive  fury  with  tlic 
warrior  in  the  field  of  battle.  This  cruel  leature  of 
war  has  been  softened,  or  rather  obliterated,  by  ihc 
progress  of  civilization  ;  and,  by  the  common  c  onsent 
of  civilized  nations,  the  soldier  in  arms  only  is  the 
object  of  attack,  while  the  unarmed  citizen,  of  every 
class,  remains  unmolested — a  law  of  nations  which 
divests  war  of  half  its  horrors.^  But  this  ameliora¬ 
tion  in  the  laws  of  war  had  not  reached  the  savages 
of  Qur  wilderness,  who  spare  no  age,  nor  sex  :  all  are 
the  subjects  of  their  indiscriminate  butchery.  Their 
tomahawk  sinks  into  the  head  of  the  sucking  child, 
while  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  mother.  Such 
was  the  warfare  to  which  the  British  cabinet  allied  it- 
^self,  shaking  hands  with  the  savage  scalping-knife 

^The  Turks  are  savages — witness  Scio. 
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and  tomahawk.”  Notwithstanding  the  loud  remon¬ 
strances  of  its  most  enlightened  statesmen,  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  employed  the  savage  hordes 
to  murder,  in  cold  blood,  the  unoffending  women  and 
children  of  our  western  frontiers.  All  that  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant  could  have  desired  .  did  the  savage 
allies  of  our  enemy  perpetrate.*  The  blood  of  mur¬ 
dered  thousands  yet  cries  for  vengeance  upon  the 
crown  of  England.  Who  can  imagine,  much  lese 
recount  the  terrors  and  the  sufferings  of  our  western 
people,  while  the  Indian  tomahawk  was  raised  over 
their  head  or  bathed  in  their  blood  ^  Ev'en  now,  mc- 
thinks  I  see  the  pillars  of  smoke  ascend  from  their 
burning  cottages  along  our  western  border,  from  the 
■plains  of  Kentucky  to  the  mountains  of  Minisink — 
the  dames  of  their  houses  glaring  on  the  darkness  of 
midnight:  And  wiiat  are  those  sounds  which  I  hear! 
the  screams  of  w'omen  and  children,  awaked  from 
their  slumbers  by  the  blaze  of  their  dwellings  and  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage.  Yes,  all  this  was  more 
than  realized. 

One  chieftain  was  distinguished,  above  all  others, 
in, this  murderous  carnage — I  mean  Colonel  Joseph 
Brandt.  His  father  was  a  German,  and  his  mother 
a  Mohawk  Indian.f  He  was,  at  an  early  age,  placed 
in  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  received  many  kind 
attentions,  and,  possessing  no  ordinary  powers,  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  education  ;  and  thus  he  was  dandled 
on  the  knees,  and  sucked  the  breasts  of  that  country, 
.whose  sons  and  daughters  he  was,  by  British  cruelty, 
commissioned  to  massacre.  In  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  received,  from  George  HI.  a  colonel’s  com- 

*  We  have  employed  them,  as  auxiliaries,  in  war  against  our 
enemy,  in  whose  ranks  many  of  their  warriors  fought;  but  nev¬ 
er  to  murder  women  and  children. 

‘  t  Those  American  soldiers  who  saw  Brandt  at  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  w  ar  think  he  was  not  a  half  blood,  but  an  entire 
savage.  Gordon,  Marshall,  and  Campbell,  all  represent  him  as 
w«  do.  He  was  certainly  recognized,  after  the  peace,  as  a  rela- 
♦ivc,  by  the  descendants  of  Sir  William  Johnstone,  in  Schenec- 
ta<^. 
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mission,  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Six 
Nations,  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  state 
ofNew-York.  It  is  he  who  is  styled  by  Campbell, 
in  a  note  to  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  the  “  mon¬ 
ster  Brandt,”  and  who  was  a  leader  in  the  dreadful 
massacre  which  desolated  the  blooming  fields  of  fair 
Wyoming,  in  the  autumn  of  1778.*  The  ferocity  of 
his  savage  nature  was  not  tamed  by  education — in 
him  the  blood  of  the  barbarian  extinguished  every 
spark  of  civilization  that  might  have  been  kindled  in 
his  constitution.  He  was  more  cunning  than  the  fox. 
and  fiercer  than  the  tiger. 

With  a  band  of  his  warriours,  he  set  out  from  Ni¬ 
agara  in  June  1779,  to  fall  upon  the  western  frontiers 
of  this  state.  There  were  also  under  his  command, 
painted  like  Indians,  a  large  body  of  tories,  whom 
through  courtesy,  we  often  now  hear  called  “  the  dis¬ 
affected,”  “the  friends  of  the  British  government,” 
&1C.  but  I  prefer  to  call  them  by  the  good  old  revolu¬ 
tionary  name  of  “  Tories.”  After  the  middle  of  Ju- 
'  ly  they  appeared  on  the  west  of  Minisink,  like  a  dark 
cloud  hanging  on  the  mountain  top,  ready  to  break 
upon  the  plain  below  in  thunder  and  lightning,  tem¬ 
pest  and  hail.  On  the  morning  of  the  20ih  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  awaked  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
flames  of  their  dwellings,  and  fled  in  consternation. 
Their  farms  were  laid  waste,  and  their  catfle  and 
other  property  plundered  by  a  deiachmentof  thisexr 
'ecrable  band,  whom  Brandt  had  sent  out  for  this 
work  of  robbery  and  murder.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  Col.  Tusten,of  Goshen,  received  by  ex¬ 
press,  intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  morning,  and 
issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  to  meet 
him  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  with  as  many  volun¬ 
teers  as  they  could  raise,  at  Minisink,  w'hich  he  had 
fixed  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  The  officers  gen- 

■^“The  mammoth  comes — the  foe — ilic*  monster  Brandt, 
With  alibis  howJtng,  de^solating  band.” 
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erally,  with  the  small  force  which  they  could  raise 
and  equip  on  so  short  a  noitice,  luel  the  colonel  at 
the  place  appointed,  where  they  held  a  council  ot 
war,  and  discussed  the  question,  whether  they  should 
pursue  the  savages  or  not.  Col.  Tusten  wise'y  op¬ 
posed  the  pursuit,  as  Brandt,  a  skilful  warriour,  was 
probably  their  commander,  as  the  enemy’s  force  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  much  superior  to  tlieirs,  and  as  they 
had  with  them  many  tories,  who  were  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  w  ith  the  woods ;  w  hile  tiiey  liod  cuiy  a  small 
force,  were  ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  at  the 
same  lime  expected  re-infovcen)ents,  The  majority, 
however,  were  for  pursuing  the  Indians,  who  they 
said  would  not  6ght,  and  from  w  hom  they  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  recover  the  piiuuler.  In  the  midst  of 
these  deliberations.  Major  Meeker  mounted  his 
horse,  .flourished  his  sword,  and  said,  let  the  hi 
men  follow  me,  the  cowards  may  stay  behind.”  As 
may  be  readily  thouglit,  this  decided  the  question  j 
they  all  took  up  the  line  of  march,  proceeded  that 
evening  seventeen  miles,  and  encamped  for  the  niglit. 
On  ilie  next  morning  *  they  w  ere  joined  by  a  small 
re-inforcement,  under  Col.  Hathorn  of  the  Warw  ick 
regiment,  who  being  an  older  officer  than  Col.  Tiis- 
ten,  look  the  command.  When  they  had  adVanceVt 
a  few’  miles,  to  Halfway  Biook,  they  cam^  upon  the 
place  where  the  Imlians  had  encamped  the  preced¬ 
ing  night;  and  another  council  was  held  there.  Cols. 
Hathorn,  Tusten,  and  others  whose  valour  was  gov¬ 
erned  hy  prudence,  were  opposed  to  advancing  far¬ 
ther,  as  the  number  of  Indian  fires,  and  the  extent  of 
, ground  occupied  by  their  encampment,  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  the  siqjeriority  of  the  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  same  scene  w  hich  broke  up  the  former  council 
was  re-acted  there,  and  with  the  same  eft’ect. 

Captain  Tyler,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
woods,  was  sent  forward  at  the  head  of  a  small  scout¬ 
ing  party,  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the  ene¬ 
my  and  give  notice  of  the  best  ground  for  attacking 
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him:  but  he  had  not  advanced  far  until  he  was  killed, 
j  circumstance  which  created  considerable  alarm. — 
As  our  troops  were  marching  north  on  the  hills  east  , 
of  the  Delaware,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  they 
discovered  the  Indians  advancing  leisurely  along  the- 
bank  of  the  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  / 

Brandt  had  sent  forward  the  plunder  under  an  es¬ 
cort,  to  a  fording  place  of  the  Delaware,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lakawack,  where  he  intended  to  cross 
the  river.  Col.  Hathorn  wished  to  intercept  him  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  fording  place.  Owing  to  inter¬ 
vening  woods  and  hills,  the  two  armies-soon  lost  sight 
of  each  other,  and  Brandt,  instead  of  advancing  along 
the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  wheeled  to  the  right  and 
passed  up. a  deep  ravine,  over  which  our  troops  had 
marched,  and  thus  crossing  our  line  of  march,  shew¬ 
ed  himself  on  our  rear,  about  two  o’clock.  By  this 
skilful  manoeuvre,  he  not  only  took  us  by  surprise^ 
but  chose  his  own  ground  for  commencing  the  attack. 
Col.  Hathorn,  as  his  men  were  ill  supplied  with  am¬ 
munition,  issued  an  order  like  that  of  General  Put¬ 
nam,  at  Bunker’s  hill,  not  to  fire  a  single  shot,  until 
the  enemy  was  pear  enough'  to  make  it  take  effect.* 
Just  at  that  moment,  ah  Indian  was  seen  riding  a 
horse  which  had  been  stolen  from  Minisink  on  the 
20th,  and  was  known  to  one  of  our  men,  who  instant¬ 
ly  fired  on  him  and  killed  him.  The  fire  soon  be¬ 
came  general.  At  its  commencement,  about  fifty  of 
Col.  Hathorn’s  men  were  cut  off  from  the  main  body, 
and  could  not  be  brought  into  the  engagement,  hav¬ 
ing  between  eighty  and  ninety  men  only,  to  contend- 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  five  times  their 
number.  Every  thing  that  the  most  determined 
bravery  could  effect,  was  effected.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  battle,  they  were  completely- 

*  Putnam’s  orders  was : — Don’t  fire,  boys,  till  you  see  • 
whiteof  their  eyes.’’  .’ 
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surrounded  by  the  savages,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
descending  on  all  sides,  and  the  ground  which  they 
occupied  among  the  rocks  and  bushes,  was  about  the 
extent  of  an  acre,  which  they  maintained  in  an  ob¬ 
stinate  conflict  from  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
morning,  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  wounded 
were  collected  in  a  secure  place,  under  a  rock,  to  tlie 
number  of  seventeen,  where  Col.  Tusten,  who  was 
a  skilful  surgeon,  dressed  their  wounds.  So  deadly 
was  our  Are,  that  had  it  not  begun  to  slacken  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  failure  of  ammunition,  Brandt  afterwards 
admitted  he  would  soon  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat.  Several  attempts  to  break  into  our  lines  had 
failed,  but  just  as  the  fire  began  to  slacken,  one  man, 
who  at  the  north  east  angle  of  the  hollow  square  had 
kept  up  from  behind  a  rock,  a  destructive  fire  on  the 
enemy,  fell,  and  the  Indian,  tory  crew  broke  in  upon 
our  troops  like  a  resistless  deluge.  The  yell  of  the 
savages,  the  screams  of  the  wounded,  calling  upon 
their  companions  not  to  forsake  them,  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  presented  a  scene  of  horror,  that  beg¬ 
gars  all  description.  Col.  Tusten  probably  fell,  de¬ 
termining  not  to  abandon  the  wounded.  .  All  the  rest 
fled  in  every  direction,  and  more  were. killed  in  the 
flight,  than  fell  in  the  battle.  Some  swam  over  the 
Delaware,  while  others  were  shot  in  attempting  to 
cross. 

Out  of  eighty,  who  were  in  the  engagement,  forty- 
four  were  killed,  chiefly  militia  officers,  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  citizens,  who  had  offered  themselves  wil¬ 
lingly,  before  their  men.  could  be  equipped.  Some 
who  were  wounded  died  by  a  lingering  and  protract¬ 
ed  death,  whose  wounds  may  not  have  been  of  them¬ 
selves  mortal,  by  wounds  inflamed  with  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  for  want  of  dressing,  while  they 
were  distressed  with  hunger  and  burning  fever,  no 
one  to  administer  to  them  a  drop  of  cool  water,  or 
cheer  the  protracted  agonies  of  death  by  a  sympathet¬ 
ic  word  or  look.  Thus  died  a  father,  a  brother,  or 
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t  husband,  far  frotn  his  home,  in  the  cheerless,  thf 
sad  solitudes  of  the  mountains. 

Sterniturinfelix,  alieno  vulr.ere,  ccelumque 
“  Aspicit,  et  dulces  moriens  remiuiscitar  argos.’" 

“Hapless  he  falls  by  wounds  which  the  cruel  foe  in¬ 
flicted,  looks  to  heaven  for  aid,  and  dying  remembers 
his  sweet  native  plains.”*  What  horrors  surrounds 
such  a  death  !  How  ungrateful  that  they  should  thus 
be  permitted  to  perish  for  want  ol  aid  !  For  forty- 
three  years  too,  their  bones  were  permitted  to  whit¬ 
en  among  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  after  their  flesh 
had  been  devoured  bv  the  wild  beasts.  It  was  not 
that  their  widows,  of  whom  it  is  said,  there  were 
thirty-three  in  one  congregation,  disregarded  their 
remains,  for  they  engaged  and  paid  a  man  to  conduct 
them  to  the  wood  of  slaughter; 'where  they  intended 
to  collect  and  bury  them.  They  set  out  on  horse-  .  •  - 

back,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  until  they  wore  for¬ 
ced  to  return.  How  could  females  ride  over  the  rug¬ 
ged  and  pathless  mountains  f  The  man  went  on, 
promising  to  perform  the  duty  which  they  had  pious¬ 
ly  attempted,  but  he  violated  his  prorn»se.  In  the 
country  it  has  been  long  known  that  the  bones  of  these 
heroes  w^ere  thus  ungratefully  neglected.f  Were  their 
sufferings,  their  agonies,  their  deaths,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their. wives,  their  children,  their  homes,  their 
country,  forgotten?  This  day  we  mourn  their  death, 

*  This  is  not  fancy.  The  bones  of  one  man  were  found,  who 
had  crept  in  betweeia  two  rocks  after  he  was  wounded. 

f  It  was  the  following  circumstance  that  led  to  the  funeral  ob¬ 
sequies  of  the  22d.  The  Medical  Society  of  Orange  county, 
holds  its  annual  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  which 
two  yeais  ago,  was  the  anniversary  of  our  independence.  Dr. 

D.  II.  Arnell,  the  president  of  the  society,  read  before  it  on  that 
day,  an  elegant  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Tusten,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  as  Col.  Tusten,  and  he  gave  an  outline  of  the 
battle  of  Minisink,  in  w  hich  he  fell.  The  biographical  sketch 
was  published  and  awakened  the  interest  whi^  has  led  to  thf^ 
interment  of  the  bones. 
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and  acknowledge  our  ingratitude.  O  !  ye  spirits  of 
the  brave  who  fell  in  defence  of  our  liberty,  our  land', 
too  long  have  we  neglected  your  remains,  too  long 

we  have  been  ungrateful,  we  acknowledge - But 

Oh  !  my  voice  cannot  reach  you,  you  do  not  hear  me, 
I  ought  not  tluia  to  address  you.  .The  living,  my 
voice  can  reach.'  You,  fellow  citizens,  will  permit 
me  to  address  the  nobler  sentiments  of  your  souls, 
and  invite  you  to  emutafe  the  example  of  these  he¬ 
roes,  in  deeds  of  noble  daring,  should  your  country 
ever  call.  The  young  especially,  and  those  now 
around  me  under  arms,  may  see  our  country  involv¬ 
ed  in  dangers,  that.will  require  even  the  sacrifice  of 
life  for  her  safety. 

But  you  will  sufi’er  me  to  remind  you,  that  in  order 
to  sacrifice  life  rationally  though  in  our  country’s  righ¬ 
teous  cause,  requires  more  than  what  is  called  patri¬ 
otism  and  heroism.  To  meet  death  boldly,  in  airy 
cause  while  the  soul  is  in.  a  state  of  natural  eninity 
against  Heaven,  is  no  better  than  the  rashness  of  a 
madman:,  it  is  rushing  upon  misery  unutterable  and 
eternal,  from  some  blind  impulse,  and  for  the  light 
applause  of  an  hour.  It  is  only  by  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
that  any  human  being  can  face  death  calmly,  collect¬ 
edly,  and  rationally.  Who- can  tell  what  consolations 
religion  may  have  ministered  to  those  who  expired  in 
the  long  agonies  of  death,after  the  battle  of  ^Minisink, 
without  any  human  aid.^  None  other  they  could  have. 
Great  as  their  bodily  sufferings  must  have  been,  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  may  have  imparted  much  alleviation. - 
How  intense  would  the  anguish  have  been,  had  the 
prospects  beyond  the  hour  of  death,  been  only  dark 
and  alarming. 

Fellow  citizens,  though  you  should  never  be  called 
to  expose  your  lives  in  the  field  of  battle, though  yoth- 
should  continue  to  the  close  of  life,  amidst  scenes  of 
peace,  in  the  bosoms  of  your^families,  and  die  having 
your  cheeks  bathed  with  the  sympathetic  tears  of  the. 
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most  afteclionate,  the  most  tenderhearted  friends  and 
relatives, yet  alltiiese  are  poor  and  frigid  consolalionc 
for  a  (lying  nun, if  lie  has  none  other.  Whether  theOj 
Heaven  iias  destined  your  country  to  peace  or  war, 
in  your  days,  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  death,  by 
applying  to  the  atoning  blood  oi  the  Son  of  God  for 
redemption,  and  tlie  sanclific.ition  and  consolation  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit  to  carry  you  in  triumph  liirough 
death — yes,  “  for  it  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to 
die.”  In  a  few  years  tliose  djoiisandswho  now  stand 
around  me,  shall  all  sink  into  the  eart!)  on  which  you 
now  stand  ;  the  clods  of  the  vrdley  shall  coveryoij, 
and  not  one  be  left  alive.  While,  this  day, it  is  your 
duty  to  show  by  your  gravity,  your  sobriety,  your 
temperance,  your  decorum,  that  you  remember  with 
sympathetic  emotions  the  fall  oftl^e  cxccllcnl  citi¬ 
zens  whose  bones  you  now  inter;  remember  your¬ 
selves. 

You  know  that  when  you  die,  your  roiils  shall  sur¬ 
vive, and  that  your  bodies  too  shall  live  again.  These 
dry  bones  can  live,  they  will  live  again.  They  await, 
and  your  remains,  soon  to  follow  into  the  tomb,  s!r:!l 
await  there  the  call  of  tbiat  Creator  w!)o  fornied  iho 
sou!  and  the  body,  to  ‘•stand  before  the  jndgtnenl  scat 
of  Clirist.”  Wiiiie  wc  lock  I)  ick  to  their  death,  let 
us  also  look  forward  to  our  own,  audio  their  and  cur 
resiirrecticn  on  tluu  day,  ‘‘for  which  all  otlier  davs 
were  iricde.”  It  is  hastening  ;  wc  must  \v;i;,;css  its 
awful  soicmnidcs,  not  like  those  of  this  day.  !t  wil: 
not  be  iJ  'hercd  in  hv  the  sound  of  such  artil'erv  as 
you  have  to  day  braid  ;  hut  by  the  trump  ol  God, 
Ii'jC  voice  of  ihn*  AichamacL  reachiri:  the  dr|>tl>.s  oi’ 
liivo’  ocean,  and  tlic  solemn  silenre  of  the  grave, 
wdiGse  tenants  slrai't  all  start  into  life,  raised  by  tl-.e 
omnipotent  cne;’:::os,  that  shall. descenu  ii-  the  voict- 
of  the  'rhea  shall 

•*  Eruntioni,  ca:  diC^uakt.'' .  coincti,  1  Atai.ingi.,  p#ay 
Tiieir  \cu*i<)ns  en^inc.s,  all  at  enrr 
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You  shall  not  then,  as  to  day,  be  called  to  attend  on 
the  interment  of  a  few  bones,butto  wait  on  the  funer¬ 
al  of  the  material  universe — the  interment  of  the 
world  we  now  inhabit — the  interment  of  her  attend¬ 
ant  moon — the  interment  of  yonder  sun  now  shining  ' 
gloriously  in  ntid  heaven — and  the  interment  of  eve¬ 
ry  star  that  burns  by  night  in  the  vault  of  Heaven. 
Secured  in  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  by 
the  Redeemer  of  man,  may  we  all  be  prepared  for 
waiting  upon  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens,  in  peace  and  safe  iy. 


THE  BIBLE  THE  SUPREME  LAW  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  world  has 
constituted  man  a  subject  of  his  moral  government, 
accountable  for  all  his  actions.  He  has,  of  course, 
given  him  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct, 
whether  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  or  as  a  member 
of  political  society  ;  a  law  which  must  regulate  the 
politics,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  individual  man.  This 
law  was  written  in  the  mind  of  man,  at  his  creation, 
and  is  by  some  styled  the  law  ol  nature.  Were  rev¬ 
elation  silent,  the  existence  of  such  a  law  would  be 
proved  from  the  perfections  of  God  and  the  relation  that 
man  bears  to  him  as  his  Creator  and  sovereign  Lord. 
For  God,  being  a  God  of  order,  could  not  create  a 
moral  agent,  usher  him  into  the  world,  and  permU 
him,  with  impunity,  to  introduce  disorder  into  socie¬ 
ty.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  such  a  law^ 
otherwise  the  creature  would  be  independent  of  his 
Creator,whom,on  the  supposition  that  there  were  no 
law,  he  might  hate,  and  whose  creatures  he  might 
outrage,  as  in  the  cases  of  murder,  man  stealing,  man 
selling,  and  thus  like,  the  mother  of  harlots,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  church,  and  the  slave  ships,  traffic  in 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men, -without  any  vengeance 
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ibllowing.  For,  “  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression.”*  The  Gentiles  who  had  not  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  who  never  committed  crimes  sa/ 
aggravated  as  those  of  modern  traffickers  in  human 
blood,  had  consciences  which  accused  themselves 
of  sin,  and  others  who  did  similar  deeds  of  in- 
iquity.f  That  Paul’s  representation  of  this  law 
is  according  to  fact,  see  the  writings  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  moralists,  orators,  and  poets.  Indeed, 
without  this  conscience  the  whole  heathen  world 
would  be  a  pandemonium.  / 

M  an  is  a  social  being,  and  every  member  of  human 
society  has  rights  upon  which  another  may  not  en¬ 
croach.  Were  not  this  so  the  human  being  would 
not  rise  above  the  brute  orders  of  animated  nature. 
Conscience  always  has  a  regard  to  law,  and  as  God 
is  the  author  of  conscience,  as  well  as  every  other 
faculty  of  man,  he  must  also  be  the  author  of  the  law 
which  it  regards.  This  law  must  be  the  same  wheth¬ 
er  w’ritten  on  the  mind  of  man,  in  his  moral  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  written  in  a  book.  At  first  it  was  written 
with  the  brightness  of  a  sun-beam  on  the  soul  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ;  but,  by  the  fall  of  man,  the  writing 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  defaced,  yet  what  does 
remain  must  be  the  same  as  the  law  written  in  the 
Bible.  For  God  is  the  author  of  both,  and  cannot 
give  one  law  in  the  conscience,  and  another,  contra¬ 
dictory  to  it,  in  divine  relation.  , 

But,  in  man’s  fallen  state,  the  glimmering  taper  of 
nature’s  light  is  insufficient  to  direct  the  way.  “  fVe 
have  a  more  sure  word  oj  prophecy  to  which  we  dio 
well  to  take  heed  -as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place.^*  Since  ffie  first  revelation,  through  “  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  human  intellect,”  is  insufficient  to  teach 
man  his  dut)’',  and  the  Bible  has  been  given,  by  in¬ 
spiration,  expressly  to  supply  its  place  :  as  far  as  it  is 
a  rule  of  duty,  it  must  contain  all  that  was  made 

*'Ron).  ii.  14.  f  Rom.  ji. 
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known  in  the  former.  This  it  undoubtedly  duet>. 
Tliere  are  on  its  pages  instructions  and  reproofs  for 
the  prince  and  the  peasant,  and  for  men  in  every  sit¬ 
uation.  Nations  should,  therefore,  receive  the  liible 
as  the  su[)reme  law  of  the  land.  J^rlany  deny  this. — 
Magistracy,  say  they,  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature. 
This  is  true. -But  what,  we  ask  again,  is  the  law  ofna- 
lure  It  is  tiic  law  of  God;  for  nvji  lias  no  right 
but  what  he  .derives  from  his  Creator  :  and  law  is  tiie 
sianciard  of  riiiln.  By  law  all  riiihl  Is  inetrsured  and 
limited.  The  creature  lias  not,  and  it  is  iinpcssihlc 
he  should  have,  any  right  but  wliai  his  Maker  gives 
liliu.  it  is  said  tins  ligiU  is  given  in  the  law  ci  na¬ 
ture,  Surely,  fcr  as  the*  law  of  nature  is  the  Jaw  of 
tiocl,  the  proposition  is  true,  and  axiomatic,  or  unde¬ 
niable.  Now  as  the  Bible  coi/tains  not  a  new  law, 
but  a  new  edition  of  the  old  ciu ,  are  we  to  5upj;ose 
that  it  contains  rules  for  every  department  of  society 
but  that  oi  civil  government.^  Have  \vc  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  law  in  the  Bible  to  regulate  the'  eonc!i;ci  of 
individuals,  and  none  for  political  economy  which  is 
so  complex  and  intricate.^  Must  that  part  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  wiiich  relates  tothe  wars  of  nations,  as  Islanded 
Samuel,  ist  and  2d  Kings,  and  that  which  relates  to 
tlieir  interna!  policy,  as  lsland2d  Chronic  les,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  useless.^  .Who  will  dare  say  all  this  in  ilic 
agC'of  Bible  Societies.^  Why  are  there  expenditures 
so  vast  for  printing  that  large  section  of  the  Bible 
Surely,  because  the  couimon,  ue  had  rather  say  the 
Christian,  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  considers  the 
maxims  on  which  David  and  Solomon  were  bound  to 
regulate  ibcir  jtoliiical  economy,  as  the  wisest  max- 
ints  ever  recorded  in  any  s^.aluie  book.  e  must 
say  so,  even  though  a  majority  of  the  men  that  com¬ 
posed  the  late  convention  of  this  stale  voted  to- the 
contrary.  We  prefer  the  enlightened  decisicn  of 
tiie  supreme  court: — ^‘The  Bible  is  tul  Sepkewk 
Law  of  the  Land.” 


Hopkintianism*  ■ 
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HOPKINSIAVISH. 

It  is  often  asked,  “  What  Is  Hopkinsianism  ?”  This 
is  an  important  question,  and  one  which  honest,  plain 
Christians  would  be.  very  likely  to  put,  when  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  American  churches 
are  said  to  be  Hopkinsian,  and  their  numbers  annu¬ 
ally  increasing,  especially  from  the  eastern  semina¬ 
ries. 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  propositions  con¬ 
tain  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Emcnons  :  Ail  of  which  are 
contrary  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
Catechisms,  and  to  the  Confessions  and  Catechisms 
of  the  several  Reformed  churches. 

1.  That  God  is  not  unto  himself  all  su/hcient,  but 
partly  depends  for  perfect  happiness  upon  the  enjoy-  . 
mcnt  of  his  own  creatures. 

2.  The  intellect  of  man  is  naturally  without  deprav¬ 
ity  since  the  fall,  as  much  as  Adam’s  .  was  in  inno- 
cency. 

3.  The  innate  depravity  of  fallen  man  resides  in 
the  will  only. 

4.  There  was  no  covenant  of  works  made  with 
Adam  for  himself  and  his  posterity  in  him. 

6.  Adam’s  sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  is  not 
imputed  to  his  posterity. 

6.  There  is  no  covenant  of  grace. 

7.  Believers  are  not  justified  by  the  imputed  right¬ 
eousness  of  Christ. 

8.  That  Christ  is  not  the  EUernal  Soa  of  God,  by. 
necessary  generation. 

9.  That  there  are  no  means  of  erace. 

10.  That  Christ  made  atone'meift  for  all  the  sins 
of  all  mankind. 

-  11.'  That  God  is  the  author  of  every  siaiul  volition 
as  much  as  of  every  gracious  one. 
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12.  That  all  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  that  the  most  decisive  test  of  grace  is 
a  willingness  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God. 

■  We  tremble  while  we  record  these  heresies  held 
by  men  who' call  themselves  Christ’s  ministers. 


I 

ON  PSALM-SINGING  IN  OUR  CHURCHES. 

The  subject  of  the  following  extract  is  one  which 
at  present  greatly  agitates  the  visible  church  of  God. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  interesting  to  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  the  purity  of  God’s  worship,  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  Christians,  beyond  the  seas,  upon 
a  subject  so  important  as  the  praise  of  God.  The 
evil  complained  of  by  the  writer  is  a  growing  evil, 
and  much  fostered  in  our  own  country.  That  this 
extract  may  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
professing  Christians  and  induce-tbem  to  consider  the 
practice  as  an  evil  indeed,  is  devoutly  wished.  The 
work  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  is  highly  re¬ 
spectable  as  a  periodical  publication,  and  h'as  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation."  The  writer  of  the-,  essay  from"* 
which  the  extract  is  taken  is’  a  “  Presbyterian  Cler¬ 
gyman”  ofthe  established  church  ofScotland- 

[Froni  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.] 

''t'.  ■ 

Dear  Sir — There  is  not  a  more  becoming,  or  s 
more  Christian  part  of ‘public  worship,  than  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  psalms  and  hymns  to  the  praise  of.  God,  with 
one  voice  and  with  one  heart.  .  A  large  and  closely 
compacted  congregation,  fully;  imbued  with  pious  and 
devotional  feeling,  and  giving  utterance  to  their  w  hole 
soul  in  the  foHowship  and  unison  of  some  well-known  > 
and  solemn  tune,  is  a  fine  object  of  moral  contempla¬ 
tion  and  reflection,  and  presents  no  unimpressive,  as- 
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sinnilation  to  the  aUitmle  and  employment  of  the 
‘‘  happy  assembly  of  .the  Church  of  the  First-born.” 
When  every  individual  worshipper  shares  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  offered, — when  the  same  word,,  the.  same  senti¬ 
ment,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  faith,  the  same  love 
of  God — are  passed  through  so  many  nrinds  and.  ap¬ 
prehensions,  and. hallowing,  with  the  stream  of  one 
common  purification,  the  san>e  hearts,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  what  an  accession,  in  point  of  intensity 
and  strength  of  devotional  feeling  is  gained  !  There 
is  a  kind  of  electrical  communication  acting  and  re¬ 
acting  from  voice  to  voice,  and  from  soul  to  soul,  and 
each  individual  worshipper  feels,  as  it  were,  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  devotion  of  the  whole  assembly.  It  i&like 
standing  in  tho  ranks  of  fellowship  whilst  the  battle 
rages,  and  experiencing,  from  mutual  confidence  and 
reliance,  a  courage — an  esprit  de  corps — which  would 
mot  exist  were  every  soldier  stationed  in  individual 
and  unaccompanied',  exertion. 

Now,,  what  I  complain  of.  Sir, is  this : — Under  our 
present  tendency  to. modernize  and  new-model  what¬ 
ever  is  old  and  antiquated,!  am  afraid  this  ancient,  and 
truly  Presbyterian,  and  animating. exercise  of  psalm¬ 
singing  is  in.  danger,  of  falling  into^disuse;  There  has 
sprung  up  amongst  usm  reforming  race — men  strange¬ 
ly  gifted  in  point  of  ears — who  take  grievous  offence 
at  the  monotonous  “  croon*'  of  our  old  wives,  and  at 
the  dravvling -discordance  of  dur  old  church  tupes,— 
who  go  intocommittees  and.associations,  with  a  suit¬ 
able  et  cetera  of  “  ways  and  means,”  in  order  to  have 
bands  of  vocal  music  planted  around  our  pulpits,  and 
responding  singing-pipes  at  convenient  intervals 
through  the  church  ;  in  consequence  of  ^hich,  the 
task,  or  rather  the  privilege  of  praising  God,  with  the 
most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  suitable  of  all  mu¬ 
sical  organs — the  human  voice — is  removed  from  the 
congregation — from  the  “people  all” — and  devolved 
-  upon  a  few  spinning  Jennies  and  weaver  Jockies,  who 
twine  out  the  labyrinths  of  God’s  praise,  and  knot  io 
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the  threads  aod  ends  of  public  devotion,  with  nearly 
the  same  apprehensions  of  religious  feeling  with 
which  they  go  through  the  routine  and  tasking  of 
their  daily  work. 

Having  occasion,  a  few  days  ago,  to  officiate  in  my 
clerical  capacity,  in  a  neigbhouring  burgh  pulpit,  and 
being  about  (as  1  considered  the  singing  of  the  first, 
pr  morning  psalm  to  be  concluded,)  to  proceed,  in  all 
due  solemnity  to  prayer,  and  having  actually  advan¬ 
ced  with  the  second  sentence  of  my  address  to  Hea¬ 
ven,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  mu¬ 
sic  had  only  been  suspended  - for  a  little,*  and  that 
from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  gallery,  into  which  it  had 
returned  to  take  advantage  of  the  sinuosities  of  some 
extremely  delicate  female  pipe,  it  was  now  bursting 
down  upon  the  body  of  the  church,  in  full  swell  and 
tide,- and  overpowering  in  its  progress  ever  feebler 
note  of  opposition  I  was  ennabled  to  make.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  same  concluding,  and,  (as  1  imagin¬ 
ed,  in  the  obesity  of  iny  musical  apprehension,)  the 
concluded  line,  had  been  hung,  and  halved,  and  quar¬ 
tered  several  times  over,  into  jerks,  and  jets,'  and 
*‘twirlietvhirlies,”  of  the  most  astonishing  character,  • 
that  I  could  obtain  an  audience.  Now,  sir,  all  the 
time  that  God’s  praise  was  thus  portioned  out  into 

*  Similar  to  this  is  an  incident  which  befel  a  brother  of  the 
profession,  if  tradition  is  to  be  “in  aught  believed.”  lie  had  vis¬ 
ited  London,  and  seen  amongst  other  tricks  of  pulpit  “  oratory,” 

“  Sheriilan’s  pauses”  exhibited.  During  his  first  sermon,  after 
his  return  to  liis  own  parish  and  flock,  he  had  taken  occasion, 
at  the  termination  of  a  very  impassioned  and  Chalmers’-wrotight- 
up  sentence  or  paragraph,  to  stop  all  of  a  sudden,  and  paused  in 
“mute  unbreathing  silence.”  The  precentor,  who  had  taken 
advantalge  pf  his  immemorial  privilege  to  sleep  out  the  sermon, 
imaginmg,  from  the  cessation  of  Mund,  that  the  discourse  was 
brought  to  a  close,  started  up,  with  some  degree  of  agitation,  and- 
in  an  audible,  though  soniew  hat  fluttered  voice,  read  out  his  usu¬ 
al  “Remember  in  prayer” — “  Hout  man !”  exclaimed  the  good 
natured  orator,  over  his  head,  placing,  at  the  same  time,  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulders,  “Hoot,  Jamie  man!  what’s  the  matter  wi* 
ye  the  day  ? — d’ye  no  ken  1  hae  nae  done  yet ! — ^that’s  only  ane 
b’  Sheridan’s  pauses,  mpn !” 
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pans  and  quavers,  the  old  women  who  were  seated  • 
upon  the  pulpit  stair,  were  as  mute  as  if  theirtongues 
had  already  been  silenced  by  the  sexton’s  spade,  and 
the  young  men  and  women  seemed  to  be  employed 
in  carefully  and  repeatedly  surveying  the  walls  of  the 
church,  the  state  of  the  pews,  and  the  various  habil¬ 
iments  in  which  each  fellow-worshipper  happened  to 
be  attired.  In  fact,  the  congr-gation  seemed  to  me 
to  present  the  aspect  of  spectators  in  an  opera-house, , 
for  whose  gratification  and  eaterta'rnment  a  certain 
quantity  of  modulated  air  was  thrust,  in  different  pro¬ 
portions,  through  the  wind-pipes  of  a  few  exbibitive 
performers. 

Now  what  our  burgli  churches  do,  our  country  par¬ 
ishes  are  very  apt  to  mimic.  I  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  my  own  precentor, — who,  though 
an  honest,  is  a  young,  and  rather  an  injudicious  man — 
more  than  one  cautionary  hint  upon  the  subject ;  but 
1  fancy,  that  until  l  ean  find  ways  and  means  of  sup-r  * 
pressing  a  singing  school  which  has  crept  into  the 
village,.!  shall  never  have  any  security  on  this  score. 
It  was  but  last  Sabbath,  no  further  gone,  that,  owing 
to  the  interruption  occasioned  by  an  old  woman,  who 
told  him  plainly,  “  she  w'ad  sing  her  Maker’s  praise, 
in  spite  o’  him,  wi’  a’  her  heart,”  he  was  fairly  un-- 
tuned  in  one  of  his  outrageously  delicate  octaves,  and 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  sober  and  less  in¬ 
tricate  notes-ofthe  Martyrs  to  bear  him  throygh. 

But  this,  even  this  highly  seasoned  absurdity,  does 
not  comprehend  the  full  reach  of  the  evil.  Do  you 
know.  Sir,,  it  has  not  only  become  impossible,  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  tunes,  but  absolutely  unfashiona¬ 
ble,  from  the  enormity  of  alfiectation,  lo praise  God  at 
all.  To  crook  one’s  mouth,  or  to  model  one’s  lips 
into  the  attitude  of  psalm-singing,  is  downright  vul¬ 
garity.  The  laird’s-  family,,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dow’ager-lady,  who,  from  indisposition,  seldom 
...  comes  out,  are  silent ;  all  my  genteel  farmers,  and  the 
most  of  them  consider  themselves,  apd  are  entitledu 
J5* 
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to  do  so,  as  belonging  to  this  class,  have,  of  course, 
caught  the  air  of  the  carpeted  gallery  above,  and  are 
dumb.  They  generally,  1  can  observe,  when  at 
times  I  take  a  sly  peep  at  them  through  my  fingers, 
employ  themselves  whilst  the  psalm  is  singing  in  lay¬ 
ing  themselves  up,  arms  a-kiinbo,  in  one  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  pew,  or  in  surveying,  with  a  discrim¬ 
inating  and  congratulatory  eye,  the  amazing  and  grat¬ 
ifying  effects  of  Day  and  Marlin’s  blacking.  The 
handicraft  men  are  in  a  statd  of  defection,  and  the 
village  innkeeper  has  already  gone  over ;  so  that,  but 
for  the  Howdy,  who  stands  in  awe  of  the  Mistress, 
with  a  large  and  still  untainted  proportion  of  villagers, 
bothy  men,  and  cottars,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  be 
genteel,  the  whole  burden  of  praise — as  we  have  no 
burgh  ‘‘singing,  boys  and  singing  girls,”  would,  of 
necessity,  devolve  upon  the  precentor  and  me. 

But,  what  pains  as  well  as  astonishes  me,  most  of 
all,  is  the  fact,  that  my  daughters,  my  own  daugh¬ 
ters,: — both  Eliza,  who  is  named  after  her  mother, 
Betty,— and  Grace,  who  takes  her  Christian  appella¬ 
tion  from  her  aunt  Grizzy,— of  whom  1  bad  every 
reason,  from  the  pious  education  which  they  have  re- 
ceivefl,  to  expect  belter  things, — my  own  flesh  and 
.  blood.  Sir,  have  lifted  up  the  heel  against  me,  and 
have  absolutely  ceased  to  make  any  public  demon-' 
stration  in  God’s  praise. 

And  this  is  all  owing,  and  I  know  k  well,  though 
.when  your  Magazine,  containing  this  averment  ar¬ 
rives,  they  will  deny  It  stonily,— it  is  all  owing  to  a 
visit  we  were  lately  favoured  with,  from  an  East  In¬ 
dia  Nabob,  a  distant  relation  of  their  own,  whom  they 
insist  on  calling  cousin  ;  and  who,  it  seems,  is  esteem¬ 
ed  the  very  pink  of  gentility  in  these  parts,  him, 

could  perceive  them  through  the  whede  week,  dressr. 
ing,  and  setting,  as  they  terna  it,  their  caps,  and  of  a 
‘  most  portentous  compass,  they  are  more  like  land¬ 
ing  nets  for  fish  than  traps  for  men  ;  and  by  his  they 
.appeared  resolved,  whatever  might  betide^  to.  assert. 
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their  morals-as  well  as  iheir  manners.  For  this  “stu¬ 
pendous  man  of  travel  and  riches,”  liaving,  during 
the  psalm-singing  one  Sabbath,  twisted  and  whirled 
round  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb, a  large  peony  rose, 
ut  the  same  time  that  his  lips  were  compressed 
even  to  the  somewhat  unseemly  protrusion  of  the  un¬ 
der  one,  that  there  might  remain  no  doubt  of  his  si¬ 
lence,  my  daughters,  who  were  keeping  rather  a 
slvarp  look-out  upon  him  at  the  time,  have  ever  since 
twisted  roses,  and  primmed  up  themselves  during  the 
psalm,  most  fearfully,  even  in  the  face  of  the  precen¬ 
tor  himself. 

The  pulpit  too — fully  sorry  am  1  to  admit  the  dfs- 
grace— but  true  it  is,  and  of  verity,  that  the  very  pul¬ 
pit  itself — that  “holy  of  holies”  of  Presbyterian  wor¬ 
ship,  has  been  subjected  to  that  degrading  and  revolt¬ 
ing  contamination,  the  progress  of  which  I  have  been 
attempting  to  trace.  It  is  quite  true,  Sir,  that  many 
of  dur  “young  preachers,”  and  even  some  of  the  more  •  ' 
advanced  veterans  of  liberal  sentiment  and  modera¬ 
tion, have  ceased  to  praise  God  in  public.  They  give 
out  the  psalm,  they  say  the  prayers,  and  they  read 
their  sermons;  but  further  they  do  not  proceed.  They 
are  a  race,  too,  of  comely  men  ;  and  when  their  shirt 
necks  are  set  up  to  their  ears,  and  the  front  tuft  is 
brushed  back,  and  the  neckcloth  is  adjusted,  and  the 
ruffles  and  bands  are  smoothed  down,  they  look  it, 
and  manner  it,  and  often  word  it  well;  but  what  time 
so  proper  for  all  this  preparation  and  adjustment,  as 
whilst  the  psalm  is  a-singing! — Proh  nefasl  When 
even  the  very  “  ark  of  the  testimony”  is  not  sacred 
from  contamination,  what  will  become  ofus.^  I  have, 
no  patidnee  for  such  unseemly  profanation;  and  rath¬ 
er  than  see  a  fop  or  a  fool  of  this  description  in  my 
pulpit,  1  would  prefer  the  grinning  physiognomy  of 
the  monkey,  or  the  winking  stupidity  of  the  hog ! 
How  can  we  expect,  Mr.  Christopher,  that  our  con-^ 
gregatioDS  should  take  an  interest  in  the  praises  in 
vrhicb  we  oprselves,  who  minjsterat  God’s  akar^jokt 
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not!  “May  all  sing  thy  praises,”  are  the  words  of 
our  prayers,  “  with  devotion  in  our  hearts,  making 
melody  unto  God  with  our  Ups''  There  is  mocke¬ 
ry  and  dow'nright  profanity,  Mr.  North,  in  this  thing: 
and  if  by  publishing  this  statement  you  can  bring  in¬ 
to  deserved  contempt  one  single  perversity  ol  this 
description,  you  will  do  something,  to  restore  mean¬ 
ing  to  our  public  acts  of  devotion  and  praise,  and  you 
will  give  satisfaction  to  every  truly  pious  Presbyteri¬ 
an  worshipper. .  Jirnnedicabile  vulnus  ense  resciden- 
dum,  nepars  sincera  traUotur."  We  must  go  boldly 
to  work  ;  we  must  run  the  risk  of  twisting  the  ver)' 
soul  of  the  guilty,  as  well  as  offending  the  corny  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  if  we  would 
wish  to  arrest..the  pr^agress  of  this  malady,  and  se¬ 
cure  for  ourselves  and'onr  children  the  healthy  and 

♦ 

invigorating  exercise  of  our  public  ordinances  of  re-- 
liffion.' 

(To  be  Continued. y 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OV  . 

THE  NEWBURGH  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

\ 

In  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  permitted  to  as¬ 
semble  together  the  fourth  time  to  celebrate  the  anni.- 
versary  of  our  Bible  Society.  The  occasion  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  one,. and  calculated  to  draw  forth  gratitude 
to  that  God  who  hath  bestowed  on  us  good  things, 
and  allows,  us  richly  to  enjoy  them. 

The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  cause 
of  God,  and  the  book  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
circulate,  contains  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It  alone 
makes  known-tlie  mind  of  God,  and  presents  the  on¬ 
ly  hope  of  salvation  to  a  sinful,  dying  world.  All  oth¬ 
er  plans  and  schemes,  aside  from  that  which  the  Bi¬ 
ble  unfolds,  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  human 
society,  and  aUbrding  peace,  joy,  and  abounding  con- 
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solation,  in  the  prospect  of  anotiter  world ;  have  ut¬ 
terly  failed,  and  at  the  same  time  have  fully  demon¬ 
strated  the  depravity  of  the  human  intellect  and  of 
the  human  heart.^  A  cause  then  which. unites  the 
happiness  of  intelligent  beings  in  this  world,  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  should. draw  forth  the  wisdom  of 
-the  wise,  and  the  most  unwearied  exertions  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent,  that  the  book  which  developes  it,  may  be 
spread  into  every  clime,  and  be  found  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  human  being. 

Christians  in  all  ages  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty, 

■to  . endeavour  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
For  this  purpose,  schemes  and  plans  have  been  de¬ 
vised,  and  vast  sums  of  money,  at  difierent  periods, 
.have  been  expended,  with  comparatively  but  little 
good  effect.  These  plans  and  schemes  partook  toe 
much  of  the  wisdom. of  this  world,  and  their  success 
would  have  tended  to  foster  the  remains  of  pride  and 
vain  glory,  which  lurks.in  the  breast  even  of  the  best.  • 
’Tis  true  that  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  have 
been  made,  into  diderent  languages ;  that  splendid 
editions  have  been  published;  that  ponderous  folios 
of  Polyglot  Bibles  still  exist  as  evidence  of  the  la¬ 
bors,  and  benevolent  intentions  of  tbe  good  and  great- 
in  ages  that  are  past.  The  finger  of  God  is  seen  in 
all  this.  These  translations,  and  these  massy  vol¬ 
umes,  have  their  use  :  they  are  furnishing  materials  of 
incalculable  service  to  the  Bible  cause,  in  tbe  present 
day  ;  but  then,  they  failed,  utterly,  failed,  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  desired  object  of  placing  the  Bible  in 
the  hands  of  the  indigent. 

To  effectually  lead  the  way  for  this,  God  was  plea- 
■sedito  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  single  individual  to 
propose  the  plan  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  cir¬ 
culating  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment.  And 
while  the  plan  opens  a  door  to  the  rich,  and  tbe  hon¬ 
orable,  to  the  prince  and  the  sovereign  to  come,  and 

•  ”  *A  proposition  denied  by  ali  Hopkinsians, 
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present  an  offering  of  their  abundance  ;  it  especially 
regards  such  as  are  in  the  hunnhier  walks  of  life,  and 
looks  to  the  day-labourer’s  pence,  and  the  widow’s 
mite,  for  its  support. 

In  this  plan  there  is  something  God-like.  While 
Jehovah-  is  exalted,  and  receives  the  glory — man  is 
humbled,,  and  find^  it  his  privilege  and  duty  to  cast 
■into  this  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

Behold  how  gregt  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  f 
The  Bible  Society  jvhich  at  first  was  but  like  a  little 
cloud,  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand,  hath  extended  until 
it  hath  overspread  the  Christian  world,  and  laid  un¬ 
der  contributions  for  its  support,  not  a  few,  even  a- 
jhong  Pagans  and  Mahomedans. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society  has  prov¬ 
ed  a  happy  means  of  encouraging  many  a  timorous 
individual  to  engage  with  a  noble  ardor,. in  this  work 
of  love,  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  a  penny  from  an  improper  ap¬ 
plication,  and  of  furnishing.  ai  pleasing  subject  for  re¬ 
flection,  to  many  a  dying  individual,  in  the  review  of 
life.  Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  have  pour¬ 
ed  out  their  souls  in  thankfulness,  and  shed  tears  of  • 
gratitude  to  that  God  who.  put  it  into  the  hearts  oP 
men  to  establish  a  Bible  Society,  and  have  left  the 
world  invoking  blessings  upon  all  such  institutions. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  year  through 
-which  we  have  passed  the  board  have  but  few  partic¬ 
ulars  to  which  they  would  direct  the  attention  of  the. 
society. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Newburgh  Bitle  Socie¬ 
ty  embraces’ but  a  small  district  of  country — that  it 
extends  but  little  farther  than  the  town  in  which  it  is 
located — it  must  necessarily  number  but  few’  mem- 
•bers,.and  be  very  limited  in  its  operations.  And  yet 
we  have  abundant  evidence  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  persevere  in  the  cause  in  which  we  have 
engaged-,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  our  labour  is  not. in 
vain. . 
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The  Society  his  been  in  operation  for  four  years, 
and  although  inaiiy  of  the  original  subscribers’  names 
are  not  found  upon  our  list  at  present, yet  the  number 
is  about  the  same.  By  death, and  removals,  we  have 
lost  several ;  yet  others  have  been  found  to  take  their 
places,  so  that,  as  a-Society,  we  may  say  no  breach 
has  been  made  upon  us. 

When  we  first  commenced  our  operations  it  was 
by  some  supposed  the  principal  part  of  our  funds 
'would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Bi¬ 
ble  Societv,  as  there  were  but  few  individuals  within 
our  limits  who  were  in  want  of  a  Bible,and  who  were 
proper  objects  for  a  gratuitous  supply.  By  experi¬ 
ence  we  find  this  conclusion  to  be  erroneous,  and,  af¬ 
ter  expendiag  the  principal  part  of  the  amount  of  our 
funds  in  supplying  the  poor  and  destitute  among  us 
with  a  Bible,  we  are  persuaded  there  are  many  fami¬ 
lies  still  unsupplied.  The  more  we  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  this  object, 
the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion.  Multitudes  are  perishing,  even  among  us,  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  woald  gladly  receive  a  Bible 
at  our  hands.  In  proof  of  this  the  board  would  state 
that  one  of  their  members  being  called  to  hear  the- 
tale  of  a  female,ap,plying  for  charity,  proposed  to  her 
a  number  of  questions,  and  leerned  ttic  following 
facts:  That  she  was  born  in  an  adjoining  county, and 
had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  for  near¬ 
ly  thirty  years — that  she  was  the  mother  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren — that  none  of  the  family  could  read,  but  her 
hiisband-^and  that  they  had  no  Bible  in  the  family, 
except  a  small  old  one  which  the  husband’s  mother 
had  owned,  and  which  was  ail  in  pieces.  She  was 
asked  if  she  knew  who  was  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
She  said  she  had  forgot.  She  was  then  asked  if  she 
did  not  know  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners.  She  replied  :  O  yes,  but  then  1  am  so  forget¬ 
ful.  She  was  about  50  years  of  age.  She  was  present¬ 
ed  with  a  Bible,  and  a  number  of  Tracts,  and  urged 
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to  leam  to  read,  that  she  might  search  the  Scriptures, 
as  they  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Upon 
finding  that  she  was  conversing  with  a  clergyman  she 
seemed  a  little  agitated,  and  declared  that  was  the 
first  lime  a  clergyman  had  ever  spoken  to  her,  or  she 
to  him.  She  said  that  several  families  t\ere  without 
a  Bible  in  her  neishborhood. 

Applications  have  also  been  made  by  individuals 
coming  from  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.-*- 
Thcy  have  heard  that  the  word  ol'the  I>ord  is  among 
us,  and  they  have  come  to  prove  us  whether  we  will 
give  it,  without  money  and  without  price,  to  such  as 
arc  poor  in  the  things  of  this  life  ,  and  unable  to  pur> 
chase  a  Bible. 

•  The  board  are,  from  experience,  convinced  that 
the  plan  of  requiring,  in  most  cases,  a  proportion  of 
the  price  of  the  Bible  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  is 
preferable  to  gratuitous  distribution,  and,  they  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  proper  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  secure  a  greater  distribution,  on  this  plan, 
than  on  the  plan  of  gratuitous  distribution. 

The  reports  from  the  great  Bible  Societies  in  the 
world  are  truly  astonishing.  There  seems  to  be  a  - 
general  commotion  among  the  nations,  and  a  nation¬ 
al  Bible  Society  is  considered  as  a  necessary  item, 
among  benevolent  institutions,  by  the  friends  of  truth 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  American  Bible  Society  have  had  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  C2  auxiliaries,  within  the  year.  They  have 
been  enabled  to  expend  near  $40,000,  and  have  issu¬ 
ed  between  50  and  60,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  within  the  last  year.  In  the  list  of 
her  members  John  Withington  is  placed  by  the  side 
ofBoudinot,  having  presented  a  donation  of  $10,000. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  issu¬ 
ed  since  its  establishment,  3,500,000  Bibles.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  past  they  have  expended  about  $450,000; 
and  so  great  is  their  confidence  in  the  benevolence  of 
the  friends  of  the  Bible,  in  Britain,  that  they  are  un- 
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der  contracts  for  upwards  of  $200,000  to  be  paid 
from  funds  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Russia,  also,  is  labouring  to  multiply  copies  of  the 
Bibie,  with  astonishing  success  ;  and  the  interior  of 
Europe  is  full  of  men  fired  with  a  noble  zeal  to  spread 
the  Bible. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  board  rejoice  that  they  are 
able  to  present  such  pleasing  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  Bible  Society,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  And 
they  would  congratulate  this  SQpiety  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  smile  upon  their  feeble  exertions,  and 
through  their  instrumen^lity  to  place  the  Bible  in 
the  hands  of  many  to  whom  they  trust  it  will  prove 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  povver  of  God,  to  the 
salvation  of  their  souls. 

And  while  they  rejoice  that  the  Bible  is  making  its 
way  into  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  and  die  cottages  of 
the  poor,  they  would  pray  that  God  would  open  the 
hearts  of  all  to  receive  it  in  the  love  and  in  the  powr 
er  of  it.  And  may  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 

“  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  Psl.  ciii.  19. 

TArone,' denotes  that  magnificent  seat  whereon 
princes  sit  in  state,  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  3ub< 
jects,  and  display  tlieir  own  power.  This  seat,  the 
eceptre,  and  the  crown,  are  the  symbols  of  supreme 
authority.  The  throne  of  Jehovah  is  prepared  by 
himself.  His  power  is  not  acquired  or  conferred ; 
it  necessarily  and  eternally  belongs  to  him.  The 
heavens  designate  the  blessedness  raised 

iiigh  above  the  earth.  There  among  unbodied  spir¬ 
its,  stands  the  throne  of  glory.  The  authority  of  biiQ 
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that  sitteth  upon  it,  is  without.limits ;  his  sceptre  ex* 
tends  over  the  celestial  regions,  and  all  their  hosts — 
over  the  seas,  and  all  that  in  them  is — over  the  earth, 
and  all  its  inhabitants ;  ‘‘  his  kingdom ruleih  overall.^’’ 
Thus,^a  divine  overruling  providence  is  asserted 
in  the  text ;  and  however  mysterious  the  doctrine,  in 
its  vast- extent  and  minute  details,  ihe  fact  is  undeni> 
able.  God  in  a  most  wise,  most  just,  most  power* 
iul,  and  most  holy  manner,  governs  all  his  creatures 
and  all  their  actions.  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens,' and  his  kingdom  ruleth  ove:^ 
all.” 

I  thence  invoke  thy  aid,  thou  spirit  that  dost  prc* 
f*er  before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart. 

. .  — ^What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 

.4nd  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

We  shall  shew  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  ; 
jive  scripture  evidence  of '-its  truth  ;  and  remove  ob¬ 
jections. 

1.  It  is  reasonable,  and,  of  course,  a  dictate  of. 
sound  philosophy,  to  believe  that  God,  by  a  contin¬ 
ual  providence,  governs  the  world. 

The  belief,  that  there  is  some  invisible  superior, 
whose  agency  affects  the  concerns  of  this  world,  does 
not  only  now  obtain  very  generally,  but  has  also  in 
all  ages  prevailed.  Unwavering  Atheists,  have  been 
rare  among  our  race ;  and  sceptical  philosophists 
never  could  continue  long,  to  act  consistently  with 
their  own  specnlative  dogmas.  The  most  barbardas 
nations  did  homage  to  some  deity ;  and  the  wisest  of 
the  heathen,  had  some  potions  of  the  unity  of  God. 
It  is’ to  divine  revelation  undoubtedly,  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  sound  knowledge  of  his  agency  and  attributes ; 
but  belieying  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  efficient 
and  intelligent  cause  of  those  things  which  appear, 
it  is  reasonable  to  admit,  as  an  article  of  our  creed. 
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that  the  Creator  also  governs  universally  the  works 
of  his  own  hands^ 

The  designs  of  God,  in  forming  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ;  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  great  system  j 
the  fitness  of  Jehovah  exclusively  for  conducting  the 
vast  machinery ;  and  the  testimony  of  facts,  perma*' 
nently  in  our  view,  sufficiently  show  the  absurdity  ol 
denying  the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  providence. 

Design,  in  action,  necessarily  enters  into  the  idea 
which  we  form  of  an  intelligent  agent.  Even  the  in¬ 
sane  do  not  act  without  an  object,  however  irregular 
and  eccentric;  much  less  can  a  wise  man,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  understanding,  be  busy  without  intend¬ 
ing  some  effect.  Shall  we  then  admit  that  infinite 
wisdom  has  no  end  to  answer,  by  the  worlds  which 
I  he  has  formed  ?  No !  such  an  admission  is  obvious- 
I  1y  absurd.  But,  either  God  had  no  design,  in  rear- 
i  ing  the  magnificent  edifice  of  the  universe,  or  having 
bad  an  end,  he  ceases  to  prosecute  it,  unless  there  is 
a  providence  to  govern  the  world.  Whatever  mov¬ 
ed  him  to  create,  still  moves  him  to  preserve  and  go¬ 
vern,  unless  he  has  abandoned  his  object,  and  per¬ 
mitted  his  immutable  purposes  to  be  neglected,  de¬ 
feated  and  forgotten. 

This  world  is  in  need  of  a  governor,  and  is  worthy 
of  one  competent  to  manage  all  its  concerns  with 
wisdom  and  with  equity.  Every  city  and  village, 
in  our  land,  yea,  every  one  of  our  families,  is  deem¬ 
ed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  subjected  to  the 
control  of  com  potent  authority,  and  certainly  has  need 
ol  some  polity  for  the  preservation  of  due  order.  No 
sooner  does  the  merchant  fill  his  vessel  for  a  foreign 
port,  than  he  commits  her  to  the  care  of  the  pilot 
and  the  master,  and  consigns  his  merchandize  to  the 
management  of  some  discreet  correspondent,  in  the 
place  for  which  she  is  bound.  And  is  the  whole 
creation  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  its  maker,  and 
its  God  f  Behold  the  various  tribes  of  animated  be¬ 
ings  which  people  the  forests,  the  air,  the  dust,  and 
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the  waters  of  the  deep,  moving  under  the  impulse  of 
their  instincts,  and  fitted,  whether  great  or  stnall, 
with  organs  adapted  to  their  work  and  their  element  j 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  observatory  and  contemplate 
the  planets  moving. under  an  almighty  impulse,  with 
mathematical  exactness,  in  their  respective  orbits ; 
Consult  the  records  ofyour  own  race,  think  of  the  gen¬ 
erations  that  are  past,  that  now  inhabit  the  earth,  and 
are  hereafter  to  succeed"  to  the  place  of  present  oc¬ 
cupants;  the  countless  generations  of  beings  of  whom 
each  individual  has  a  rational,  accountable,  and  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  susceptible  and  certain  of  ceaseless  mis¬ 
eries,  or  perfect  and  everduring  joys ;  and  then  af¬ 
firm,  if  you  dare,  that  God  has  abandoned  the  uni¬ 
verse,  as  unworthy  of  his  care  and  government.  O  1. 
if  there  were  a  spark  of  benevolence  in  the  heart  of 
him  that  doubts  the  divine  providence  when  he  looks 
abroad  through  nature,  it  must  be  with  a  joyless  eye 
he  surveys  the  dreary  desert. 

To  other  feelings,  Christians  are  called  by  the  word 
of  faith,  taught  in  the  gospel.  The  Lord  reigneth  let 
the  earth  be  glad.  There  is  no  other  being  to  whom 
the  sovereignty  could  possibly  be  transferred;  for  there- 
is  none  competent  but  Jehovah  to  this  mighty  task. 
He  combines  all  the  qualities,  in  a  perfect  degree, 
which  are  required  in  order  to  govern  the  w’ofld  in 
righteousness.  Intelligence,  power,  goodness  and 
justice  belong  to  him  who  is  necessarily  invested  with 
supremacy.  If  any  of  these  attributes  were  w’anting, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  our  homage  ;  and  if  any  of 
them  existed,  only  in  an  imperfect  degree,  he  could 
not  command  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  ration¬ 
al  subjects.  The  union  of  his  attributes,  however, 
each  of  them  in  perfection,  and  all  in  harmony,  ren¬ 
ders  him  so  completely  eligible  to  the  work  of  uni¬ 
versal  government,  that  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  offered  against  his  providence ;  and  we  cannot 
account  for  that  dislike  to  the  doctrine,  which  appears 
in  the  human  family,  otherwise  than  by  the  blind 
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pertinacity  with  which  men,  wliose  hearts  are  natu¬ 
rally  at  enmity  to  God,  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
rebellion  against  his  holy  commandments. 

Facts,  in  the  economy  of  the  natural  world,  and  in 
the  connexion  between  inanimate  nature  and  '  man,, 
the  subject  of  moral  government — facts,  unquestien- 
able  and  obvious,  abundantly  exist,  to  testify  the  di¬ 
vine  and  unceasing  superintendance  of  the  world.— 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  argument  from  them,  is  in 
making  a  selection  ;  and  the  only  dipute,  which  le- 
giliinately  can  arise,  is  on  the  propriety  of  the  selec¬ 
tion.  I  take  for  illustration,  the  air  and  the  light. — 
Our  connexion  with  these  portions  of  creation,  is 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  sufficiently  intimate  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  amazing  magnitude,  constancy  and 
minuteness,  of  the  providence  of  him  who  rules  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  said  let  there  be  light.”  In  ma¬ 
king,  this  reference,  I  appeal  to  your  eyes  and  to  your 
ears. 

You  see  the  light.  Created  on  the  first  day,  and 
having  answered  its  immediate  purpose  among  the 
elements  of  ancient  chaos,  the  sun,  on  the  fourth,  be¬ 
comes  its  principal  depository.  This  substance,  en¬ 
ters  into  combination  with-  other  ingredients,  in  the 
constitution  of  almost  every  body,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  It  is  again  extricated  from  its  com¬ 
binations,  and  radiates  in  every  direction,  with  great 
velocity.  .  Light,  in  its  pure  state,  is  that  which,  gives 
the  eye  its  usefulness.  By  it  the  traveller  pursues 
his  journey,  the  labourer  his  occupation,  and  the  man 
of  science,  his  several  researches.  Without  it,  veg¬ 
etation  would  languish,  the  diamond  lose  its  brillian¬ 
cy,  and  the  Heavens  would  be  stripped  of  their  glo¬ 
ries. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  using  this  substance,  and 
.so  increase  in  knowledge  and  in  happiness  for  the 
honour  of  the  creator,  that  your  eye  was  formed  from 
4be  earth— organized  with  inimitable  delicacy — en¬ 
dowed  with  life  and  with  growth'-^and  with  a  motion 
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on  its  own  axis,  subject  to  the  determinations  of  your, 
will.  And  have  the  eye  and  the  light,  for  nearly  six 
thousand  years,  continued  to  hold  a  delightful,  a  pro¬ 
fitable  communion,  entirely  by  accident,  or  without  a 
Con'siantly  superintending  providence  ? 

The  common  air,  too,  in  which  we  breathe,  .and 
without  which  we  could  not  long  subsist,  although 
invisible,  is  a.witness,  that  bears  testimony  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God’s  providence.  This  remarkable  fluid, 
composed  of  distinct  elements,  either  of  which  in  a 
oeparate  state,  would  speedily  destroy  life,  is  itself  an 
ocean  surrounding  our  world,  as  the  minister  of  health 
and  enjoyment.  Without  it  the  fire  would  be  extin¬ 
guished,  the  fields  and  the  forests  would  be  stripped, 
and  every  living  thing  must  perish  on  the  earth.  It 
enters  into  your  lungs,  circulating  its  heat  through 
blood',  and  sinew,  and  bone,  and  marrow,  preserving 
'  every  fluid  from  stagnation,  and  the  solids  of  the 
frame  from  rottenness.'  You  bear  its  vibrations,  in 
the  tones  of  the  harp,,  and  in  the.  thunder  of  heav¬ 
en. 

To  meet  the  atmosphere,  as  the  vehicle  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  joy,  the  ear  was  bored ;  and  without  the 
ear  the  organs  of  speech  must  remain  without  em¬ 
ployment,  and  all.  the  advantage  of  language  to  man, 
must  have  been  forever  foregone.  If  there  was  wis¬ 
dom'  in  the  design,  and  power  in  the  execution,  when 
naan  was.  first  fitted  for  attention  to  sounds;  there  is 
equal  might,  and  equal  benignity  ip  the  preservation  . 
of  that  fitness  from  generation  to  generation :  and  the 
fact  of. such,  preservation,  is  an  abiding  witness  of 
God’s. care  of  his  own  works,  of  his  present  pervad¬ 
ing  providence;  We  shall  now  exhibit  a  summary 
•view  of 

2,  The.scriptural.  pro.of  of  God’s  providence. 

This  kind  of.ev.ideoce  .is,with  Christians,at  all  times, 
the  most. conclusive ;  for.it. is.on  the  word  of  the  living 
God,  that,  faith  unwaveringly  .rests.  In. many. oases 
we  may  reason. satisfactorily  .in .  the  more  extended* 
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but  less  clear  light,  which  the  Almighty  gives  by  the 
works  of  nature ;  but  to  supernatural  revelation  wc 
apply,  as  the  perfect  rule  of  our  belief  and  behavi-  • 
our. 

A  general  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  must  convince  all  who  receive  it,  as  of  divine 
inspiration,  that  Jehovah  presides  over  the  universe  ; 
for  the  scope  of  the  whole,  is  to  represent  the  invisi¬ 
ble  God,  present  every  where,  knowing  all  things, 
actuating  creation,  and  controlling  every  event.  The 
history,  the  prediction,  and  the  most  plain  positive 
declarations,  describe,  imply  and  affirm,  the  perpet¬ 
ual  providence  of  God. 

-  The  scripture  history  furnishes,  the  most  ancient, 
and  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  origin,  and  the 
progress  of  nations  :  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  social  re¬ 
lations  of  man.  It  descends  into  minute  details  re¬ 
specting  individuals,  and  presents  to  view  those  in¬ 
cidents  in  lite,  which  effect  the  temper,  which  tend 
to  form  and  display  the  character,  and  which  decide 
the  entire  condition  of  the  person  of  whom  it  treats. 
The  chief  use  of  history  consists  not  in  the  variety  of 
ideas  which  it  communicates,  or  the  multiplicity  of 
thoughts  to  which  it  gives  rise  ;  but  in  the  great  mor¬ 
al  principles  which  it  inculcates,  and  the  develope- 
meiit  which  it  makes  of  the  plan  of  God’s  moral  go¬ 
vernment.  In  reading,  therefore,  in  our  Bibles,  the 
records  of  antiquity,  we  find  God  is  represented  a« 
every  where  present,  and  always  in  action.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  parts  selected  for  study,  respect  enipires  or  ci¬ 
ties,  families  or  individuals,  the  divine  providence* 
appears  conspicuous.  Egypt  and  Assyria,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  the  house  of  Abram  and  the  house  of 
Levi,  Jehu  as  well  as  Joseph,  furnish  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amples.  In  short,  the  sacred  w’ord  describes  the  cli¬ 
mates  and  the  seasons,  all  nature,  all  mankind,  and 
every  roan  in  all  the  circumstances  of  bis  birth, and  his 
,  life,  and  bis  death,  as  under  the  unceasing  superin- 
^^adeace  of  a  particular  providence.  “  He .  causeth 
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ihe  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He 
maketh  lightnings  with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the 
wind  out  of  his  treasures,  '  Thou  visitest  the  earth 
and  waterest  it :  thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness:  thou  preservest  man  and  beast:  thou  hid* 
est  thy  face,  they  are  troubled,  thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  Man’s 
days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his  mouths  are 
with  him,  he  hath  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  can¬ 
not  pass.  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
reputed  as  nothing :  and  he  doeth  according  to  his 
will,  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth.” 

Prophecy  is  but  history  in'  prospective.  The  pre¬ 
diction  is'founded  upon  foreknowledge,  and  in)plies 
the  certain  futurity  of  the  event ;  and  the  certain  fu¬ 
turity  of  the  event  predicted,  depends  on  the  purpose 
of  the  sovereign.  Providence  secures  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  purpose,  and  is  established  uneon- 
troverlibly  by  the  truth  of  prophecy.  Although  all 
events  have  not  been  predicted  by  the  prophets,  e- 
nough  is  revealed  to  show  that  all  are  foreknown  of 
God,  and  that  the  purpose  of  his  mind  extends  to 
all :  such  events,  too,  are  foretold  in  Scripture  as,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  circumstances,  indicate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  prophecy,  to  objects  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  and  the  utmost  minuteness  ;  and,  of  course,  the 
operations  of  providence  extend  to  every  concern,^ 
however  great,  or  however  small.  A. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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DECLINE  OF  INFIDELITY, 


In  the  late  reign  of  infidelity,  Newburgh  was  rC' 
markable  for  its  deism.  A  blind  emissary  of  infi' 
delity,  who  visited  Baltimore,  and  other  places,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Newburgh,  and  preached,  in  the  court 
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fiouse,  his  'abominable  doctrines,  railing  against  the 
Bible,  and  every  sacred  thing  connected  vvitli  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Throiigh  his  influence  there  was  formed, 
here  a  Dniidicai  Society,  named  after  the  heathen 
Druidical  priests,  in  Britain,  before  the  introduction 
oi'Christiauity  into  that  island.  It  had  a  high  priest,- 
and  met  at  stated  times. 

These  meetings  were  held  in  the  true  spirit  of  in- 
ridel  immorality,  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out,  and 
destroying  all  true  religion.  There  was  at  that  time 
one  Christian  organized  congregation  in  Newburgh. 
Its  pastor,  the  professors,  and  the  friends  of  Bible  re¬ 
ligion  generally,  were  openly  attacked  in  the  streets, 
and  ridiculed  with  many  vulgar  and  abusive  epithets: 
and,  it  is  said,  the  pastor  was  even  spit  upon.  The 
men  who  were  attached  to  this  infldel  club  posses¬ 
sed  considerable  wealth  and  influence. 

On  a  Sabbath,  when  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  was  dispensing,  in  the  Christian  congregation  • 
of  the  village,  a  few  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Druidical  club  went  to  a  spring,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  one  of  them,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
rest,  administered  the  Sacrament  to  dogs.  On  tlie 
same  evening,  he  who  had  done  the  impious  deed 
was  attacked  with  a  very  violent  inflammatory  dis¬ 
ease  ;  his  inflamed  eye  balls  were  portruded  from 
their  sockets  ;  his  tongue  was  swollen  in  his  mouth: 
and  he  died  before  morning  in  great  mental  apd  bo¬ 
dily  agony.  This  awful  judgment  was  esletined  a 
death  blow  to  deism  in  Newburgh. 

Other  infidels  have  since  died,  in  the  village, deaths 
little  less  alarmins.  One  of  them,  after  a  life  of  in- 
temperance  was  attacked  by  mortification  and  car¬ 
buncles  on  his  back — into  which  the  surgeons  cut 
deeply.  While  writhing  undeylhe  pain  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  he  begged  the  operator  to.  abstain,  and  said, 

.  ”He  did  not  wish  to  go  to  hell  w'ith  his  back  thus  cut 
"  to  pieces.”  His  infidel  associates  commonly  attend¬ 
ed  around  his  death-bed,  and  shamelessly  indulged 
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in  boisterous  laughter  arid  mirthi  Wberi  his  deisti- 
cal  connections'were  not  in  the  room  he  said  “  It  was 
strange  that  he,  who  but  a  fe\^  days  before  had  been 
in  health,  should  be  now  afflicted  so  dreadfully,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  expect  to  recover  he  should  be  the 
most  miserable  man  upon  earth.”  On  the  night  of 
his  death,  and  shortly  before  it,  be,  according  to  the 
habit  of  his  life,  swore  in  a  shockingly  profane  man¬ 
ner. 

1 

Some  other  deists,  who  formerly  occupied  a  re-* 
spectable  rank  in  society,  and  possessed  considerable 
property,  are  novy  so  degraded,  “  that  no'one  does 
them  reverence.” 

There  are,  at  present,  five  churches,  and  six  con¬ 
gregations,  within  the  corporation  limits  ofNewburgb, 
and  a  flourishing  Bible  Society,  while  deism  is  so 
abashed  that  hardly  any  one  dares  to  speak  in  its  fa^^ 
vour.  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  3,000 
souls. 

I  in  —  . 'i  !■  All  Ti  ■  I -ia  Ti -m' ■  1 1 

•ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

European  Politics.' — After  the  fall  of  Bonapart^ 
♦he  crowned  heads  of  Europe  formed  an  alliance  to 
support  the  Roman  pontiff, the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  the  Popish  idolatry, and  to  maintain  themselves 
upon  their  despotic  thrones  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  rational,  liberty.  The  emperor  of  Hussia, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
the  king  of  France,  were  the.  leading  members  of 
this  confederacy,  which  they  blasphemously  called 
the  Holy  Alliance.  .  The  king  of  England  did  riot 
formally  accede  to  this  conspiracy  against  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  mankind,  but  he  was^  at  the  same  time,  real¬ 
ly  the  most  powerful  supporter  of  their  iniquitous 
schemes. 

They  have  had  several  meetings  at  Vienna,  and" 
elsewhere,  at  which  they  presumed  to  settle  the  af- 
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fairs  of  Europe, disposing  of  slates  and  kingdoms  coh- 
trary  to  all  law  and  equity.  It  was  this  alliance  which 
crushed  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  in  Naples,  in  1821, 
and  has  rendered  itsell  the  terror  of  the  civilized  world* 

Another  congress  of  these  sovereigns  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  at  Verona,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Several  members,  from  foreign  courts,  are  stated 
to  have  arrived  at  Paris  on  their  way  to  the  congress. 

The  following  is  given,  in  the  Paris  papers  of  the 
9th  of  August,  as  a  summary  of  the  propositions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  congress  of  Verona. 

1.  To  declare  firmly  and  openly  against  revolu¬ 
tions  of  every  kind.  2.  To  entrust  the  guarantee  of 
Italy  and  Germany  to  Austria.  3.  To  agree  to  a  se¬ 
cret  article  relative  to  Spain.  4.  To  renew  the  guar¬ 
antee  given  to  other  states  of  Europe.  5.  To  de¬ 
clare  a  neutrality,  at  least  ostensibly,  with  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Turkey.  G.  To  invite  the  different 
powers  to  abstain  from  open  war  with  Spain.  7.  To 
agree  to  repressive  and  general  measures  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  press. — JVational  Gazette. 

Lord  Erskine,  has  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  lord 
Liverpool  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in 
which  he  calls  upon  him,  as  a  leading  member  ol  the 
cabinet  of  George  IV.  to  use  ail  his  influence  to  stir 
up  the  continental  powers  to  make  common  cause 
with  Greece,  against  the  despotic  power  of  the 'mer¬ 
ciless  Turks.  The  argument  of  lord  Erskine  is  pow¬ 
erful,  the  tone  of  sentiment  noble,  and  the  effect  of 
such  a  letter,  from  such  a  man,  in  such  a  cause,  must 
be  considerable  upon  the  public  mind  in  Great  Britain. 

The  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  man,  in 
Spain,  though  slow,  and  struggling  against  much  op¬ 
position  from  the  popish  priests, .and  from  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  advancing  firmly,  and 
success  is  ultimately  certain.  The  bands  of  rebels, 
raised  under  the  influence  of  priests  and  tyrants,  to 
overthrow  the.  new  constitution,  are  commonly  soon 
dispersed  by  the  constitutional  (01*065. 
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The  Gfceks  have  lately  gained  a  signal  victory  at 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  The  Turkish  army  com¬ 
manded  by  Courshid  Pacha,  is  said  to  have  consist¬ 
ed  of  from  40  to  60,000  men,  and  yet  they  were  beat¬ 
en  and  fled  in  every  direction  before  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  band  of  Grecian  patriots.  The  Greeks,  for 
tlie  government  of  their  civil,  military,  and  naval  af¬ 
fairs,  have  revived  the  ancient  Areopagus  :  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  which  court  are  limited  bv  the  consliiiionar 

•/ 

will  of  the  people.  They  have  the  prayers  of  all  good 
nteii,  and  the  good  wishes  of  all  Iricnds  of  liberty  on 
their  side. 

“  Be  yc  also  ready.'’'’ — On  the  5th  ultimo,  in  Jack- 
son  county,  a  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  on  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  Richard  David,  who  was  found  dead  in  the. 
woods.  The  inquest,  on  examination,  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake,  which  appeared  upon  bis  ancle.  He  was 
to  have  hyen  married,  on  the  day  following,  to  Miss 
Catharine  Chambers,  ofthat  county,  and  was  in  search'^ 
of  a  horse  to  ride  on  the  occasion,  when  he  received 
the  deadly  blow.  No  intelligence  being  had  of  him 
until  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  to  be' 
united  to  Miss  Chambers,  she  made  the  necessary 
preparations — the  marriage  party  was  collected,*and 
were  waiting  in  merry  mood  the  approach  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  bridegroom,  when  they  received  the  painful 
intelligence  of  his  death.  The  scene  was  then  chang¬ 
ed  :  and  those  assembled  to  witness  their  happy  nup¬ 
tials  repaired  to  his  burial.  All  can  imagine  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  witnessed  this  solemn  scene  better 
than  W’e  can  describe  them.  Instead  of  seeing  him , 

-  with  mirth  and  festivity  joined  in  marriage,  they  saw 
Jjira  cold  and  lifeless  conveyed  to  his  grave. — JV.Gaz. 

The  Baptists  are  taking  measures  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  grand  convention  to  govern  the  whole  of 
their  great  body  in  the  United  States. 


